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THE LEATHER SPECTACLES. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Parts.— Part L. 


Early one March morning, a very extraordina- 
ry sound proceeded from the interior of Fair Hill 
Academy. Some of the young gentlemen of Pro- 
fessor Bazin’s class heard 
it as they were passing; 
and by the time the jani- 
tor arrived, not less than 
thirty students were on 
the ground. 

“What’s the matter, 
young gentlemen?” cried 
the old man, making his 
way tothe door. ‘‘You’re 
early, and chipper, too! 
What are you all snicker- 
in’ at, so like a parcel of 
ninnies?”’ 

“Hark, Mr. 
said one. 

The old man was a lit- 
tle deaf. But as he lis- 
tened, poising his keys 
before unlocking the door, 
a strange expression stole 
over his wrinkled and 
puckered old face. 

**Ba-a-a-a-ah!”” came a 
long-drawn, dismal, hol- 
low, mysterious, moaning 
call from the depths of the 
empty building. 

The boys..in - waiting« 
burst into wild guffaws of 
laughter. 

“Hay? what?” cried 
the old man, growing ex- 
cited, “Which of you 
young rascals’’— 

Angrily shaking his 
keys, he looked round on 
the merry group. 

‘*Ba-a-a-a-a-ah!”’ once 
more resounded the mys- 
terious moan, more pro- 
longed and dreary, if pos- 
sible, than before. 

The boys yelled with merriment; and more stu- 
dents, great and small, came rushing to the spot. 

Old Dibdin thrust his key into the lock, and as 
the door opened, an eager crowd pressed and 
jostled into the entry, pell-mell, after him. 

Nothing was found in the lower rooms, and 
there was a momentary pause as the old man 
turned back upon the following throng. Just 
then the same hoarse, dismal sound, only louder 
than before, came from the room overhead. 

“Up stairs! to the Professor’s room!’’ was the 
cry of the students. 

And in two streams, up the staircases at each 
side of the entry, they went tumbling and scream- 
ing. When the rheumatic old janitor reached 
the upper room, a singular scene met his eyes. 

The boys were in convulsions of laughter; while, 
looking down upon them solemnly through a pair 
of huge leather spectacles, from the Professor’s 
desk, was a white-faced yearling calf, just on 
the point of uttering his plaintive ‘‘Ba-a-a-c-ah !”’ 

“The Professor shall see that! Keep away, 
boys!’ said old Dibdin, working his way to the 
front, through the crowd that obstructed the pas- 
sage. ‘*Who will go and tell Professor Bazin he 
is wanted in the schoolroom?”’ 

Two or three of the younger pupils started off 
in high glee to bring the Professor; and it was 
not long before a hush fell upon the merry throng 
of boys, as he was heard, in his thick boots, with 
his heavy cane, stumping up the stairs. 

They made way for him. He advanced and 
stood before the desk. The Professor in silver- 
bowed glasses looked up; the calf in leather spec- 
tacles looked down. The Professor frowned; the 
calf extended his jaws. 

“Young gentlemen,”’ began the Professor. 

“‘Ba-a-a-a-ah !’’ broke in the hungry and lone- 
some quadruped. 

The timely effort at seriousness on the part of 
the pupils proved an utter failure; and even the 
old janitor’s lank sides shook with laughter. 
Professor Bazin was intensely angry, or his own 
sense of humor must have given way before the 
staring, stupid, leather-spectacled burlesque of 
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“Leave the room, every one of you!’’ he said, 
sternly. ‘‘Somebody will suffer for this! Mr, 
Dibdin, whose beast is that?”’ 

“Giles Tinkham’s, it looks like,’’ replied the 
old man, as he labored to untie the knots in the 
rope by which the calf was fastened. 

“Cut it!’ cried the wrathful Professor, as he 
himself pulled off the leather spectacles. 
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‘Kimball! Brigham! Make haste and tell Giles 
Tinkham that a calf supposed to belong to him 
is in my school-room, and he will oblige me by 
taking him away.” 

Brigham was the smallest boy at Fair Hill. 
Kimball was the tallest; ‘Cobbler Kim,’’ he was 
sometimes called. They set off together; and 
while they are delivering their message, and the 





iel, it is ten miles to the Academy 
live at home.”’ 

“I know that, mother. And this is my plan. 
The students, you know, have sometimes sent all 
the way to this place, to have father tap their 
shoes for them; they say there is no good cobbler 
near the Academy. Now, I'll take over my bench 
and some stock and tools, and find a room where 
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THE LEATHER SPECTACLES. 


“It may be Tinkham’s rope, too; I'd rather 
not cut it,” said the cautious janitor. “T’ll have 
him loose in a minute,—there!”’ 

“Away with him now!” exclaimed the Profes- 
sor, impatiently. 

“That’s easy said, but not so easy did,” said 
the old man, dragging the calf towards one of the 
stairways. 

The dumb victim of the students’ fooling did 
not know he was in the hands of friends. He 
held back. 

“Tl help,’”’ said the Professor; and he pushed 
vigorously behind, while old Dibdin tugged at 
the rope around the calf’s neck. It was lucky 
for the Professor’s dignity that the boys were not 
there to see. 

At last the calf was got to the head of the 
stairs. But he was a stupid calf! He did not 
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Professor is consulting his as- 
sistant teachers regarding the 
outrage against the dignity of 
the institution, we will take 
occasion to say a word of 
Kimball’s history, and ex- 
plain how he came by his 
nickname. 

Daniel Kimball was the son 
of a shoemaker who had died 
2 little more than a year be- 
fore, leaving his family but very slender means of 
support. Daniel was the oldest child; there were 
three girls and a boy younger than he. 

Daniel was a tall, awkward, homely boy; but 
with an honest, kindly face, and an earnest good- 
will behind it, which made everybody like him 
who knew him. When his father died, the terri- 
ble question came up, “What is Dan going to do, 
to help support himself and the family?’’—terri- 
ble to Dan and his poor mother, to whom it caused 
many an anxious day and sleepless hour at night. 

Daniel had worked at his father’s trade at odd 
spells, since he was old enough to drive a peg and 
draw a waxed-end. But he was fond of play, like 
other boys; and he had no love for the shoemak- 
er’s bench. He had never cared much for school, 
either, 

But the great change in the family prospects 





know that the way into the room was the way 
out of it,—that as he had come up so he must go 
down. He pulled back, threw up his head, and 
in his fright gave a prolonged and very emphatic 
‘“*Ba-a-a-a-ah !”” 

A peal of boyish laughter echoed from the yard 
below. 

‘‘Now! once more!”’ said the Professor. Again 
they pushed and pulled, and the heavy cane was 
brought into service. The calf was not only ob- 
stinate; he was vindictive. And once when his 
heels were hit, he hit back. 

The Professor dropped his cane and rubbed his 
shin, with an exclamation as near profanity as 
any he was ever provoked to utter. 

“Confound the critter!’ 

It is surprising how a serious and cultivated 
man will sometimes, in moments of excitement, 
fall back upon the idioms of his youth! 

The old janitor stopped pulling, and said,— 

‘How the rogues ever got a critter like that up 
these crooked stairs isa wondertome! We nev- 
er can get him down!”’ 

“Stay here, while I go and send help,’’ said the 
Professor, picking up his cane. 

The boys below scattered, when they heard him 
stumping down the stairs again. At the door he 
called tivo of them back. 











caused by the death of his father, set Daniel to 
thinking seriously of his future; and one day he 
surprised his mother by saying,— 

“Td like to go to the Academy next winter.” 

‘You, Daniel!’’ she replied, dropping her work, 
and regarding him affectionately. ‘‘What’s your 
notion?” 

‘Well, mother,’’ said he, ‘‘I suppose I’ve got 
about all the learning I ever shall get in our com- 
mon district school. It will be the same thing 
over again, if Igo there this winter. At the Acad- 
emy, I can study book-keeping, algebra, compo- 
sition, and some other things I’d like to under- 
stand. Perhaps I sha’n’t be a shoemaker all my 
days; and I wish to prepare myself to be a good 
business man, at any rate.” 

The mother’s eyes glistened with pride and 
pleasure. 

“But how can you pay your way at the Acade- 
my?” she asked. ‘You know I can’t help you 
much.” 

‘IT don’t want you to help me at all,’ Daniel 
replied.. “I’ve an idea, The Academy has a 
fund left to it by old Judge Adams, for just such 
cases as mine. 
only get in; and I’m going to study hard all sum- 
mer to prepare myself.”’ 

‘Dnt how. will you pay your board? For, Dan- 








It will pay for my tuition, if I can 


self, while I study, and I 
am sure I can keep up 
with my I have 
thought it all over, and I 
believe I can doit. [know 
Ican, mother, if you will 
only let me.’”’ 

Mrs. Kimball had great 
faith in her son. Of course 
she gave her consent. And 
at the beginning of the fall 
term he was admitted to 
the school. 

He did not make hasta 
toadvertise for work. But 
the tall boy might have 
been seen looking down, 
thoughtfully, at the feet of 
his fellow-pupils, for a day 
or two after he was settled 
in his new quarters. 

One afternoon as they 
were coming away from 
the Academy, he accosted 
little Brigham, — another 
poor boy whose tuition fee 
was piid out of the Adams 
fund. 

“Your shoes want mend- 
ing,’’ Daniel said, 

“T know it,”’ said Brig- 
ham. ‘But I can’t get ’em mended. I've no 
money.”’ 

“Bring ’em to me. 
said Kimball. 
“You!” said little Brigham. ‘How? Where?’ 
“In my room,” said Daniel. ‘*Where I board, 
I’ve a bench there, and lasts, and everything.” 
“You'll spoil my shoes!’ Brigham objected, 
staring incredulously at the young shoemaker. 
“If I do, Pll give you a new pair,’’. Daniel 
promised. 

Brigham at last agreed to risk his shoes. But 
he had only one pair, and it was necessary that 
Daniel should do the work over night. Tic little 
fellow left them in the evening, after dark, and 
ran home barefoot. 

Returning early the next morning, he was de- 
lighted to find his old shoes neatly half-soled and 
heeled. 

He put them on, and stamped his feet proudly. 
“But I must pay you some day,”’ he said. 
“Well, if you wish to, you can do so without its 
costing you anything,’’ replied Daniel. ‘dust 
look around among the boys, and when you see 
any with shoes that need mending, show them 
yours, and tell them I cobbled ’em for you. T'll 
do my work cheap, and I’! do it well.’”’ 

This was the beginning, and it was not long be- 
fore Daniel had about all the work he cared to do 
out of study hours. Not only the students gave 
him their shoes to mend, but first one of the teach- 
ers and then another tried his skill with a pair of 
boots. He was liked, while he was laughed at, 
and he laughed good-naturedly in return, when 
the boys began to nickname him “Cobbler Kim.’ 

“They may call me cobbler if they like,’ he 
said to his mother, when he went home to visit 
her one Saturday night; ‘“‘but nobody shall say 
that I don’t do my cobbling well!’ 

Tears of love and hope sprang to the mother’s 
eyes. While he showed such a spirit as that, she 
felt that her son must certainly succeed. 

One day, Charley Percival came to Cobbler 
Kim’s room. He was a son of Hon. Charles Per- 
cival, 2 member of Congress, and a man of wealth 
and social influence. 

Charley was a wild boy; but Prof. Bazin was 
proud of having the son of 2 member of Congress 
in his school, and he would often overlook, Iam 
sorry to say, faults of behavior in the boy which 
would have been punished in another pupil. 

“Son of Hon. Charles Percival,” the Professor 
was sometimes heard to whisper to visitors at the 
| Academy; and then all eves would turn upon the 
handsome curly-haired Charley. 

He used to blush at first on being thus pointed 
out, but he learned to smile and look iutcresting 
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I'll mend ’em for nothing,” 
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after a while, as if he expected and rather en- 
joyed the distinction. 

Percival belonged to a clique of aristocratic 
boys who had very little to do with Cobbler Kim, 
except to give him their boots to mend, They 
never came to his room, except on business, It 
wis that which brought Charley there now, 

“Look here, Kim,”’ said the young gentleman, 
seating himself in Daniel's only chair, while Dan- 
iel occupied his bench, “I want you to do a little 
job, and keep mum about it.” 

“What is it?” Daniel asked. 

“Promise just to keep the thing a secret,” Per- 
cival said; and Daniel promised. 

Then the visitor took a piece of newspaper 
from his pocket, cut in a curious pattern. 

“You see what it is?” said he, as he unfolded 
and held it up. 

“It looks something like a pair of spectacies,”’ 
replied Daniel, laughing. 

“That's just what it is;’’ and Percival peeped 
through the enormous eyeholes held before his 
“Now I want the same thing in good stiff 
sole-leather. We're going to have a little fun, 
you know. When can you do it?” 

“Now,” said Daniel. 

He took the pattern, marked the shape on a 
piece of leather, sharpened his knife, and pro- 
ceeded to cut out the spectacles, It was scarcely 
more than two or three minutes’ work. 

Then he made holes in the ends for strings, and 
handed it to Charley, his visitor. 

Charley was delighted. 

“What's to pay?” he asked, fumbling in his 
pocket. 

“Oh, nothing, for a trifle like that,’’ replied 
Kim, carelessly. ‘You're one of my customers.” 

“Well, you'll have a chance to see the fun,” 
said Percival, taking his hand out of his pocket 
empty. ‘‘And whatever happens, 
mum’s the word!” 

“Oh, yes, I understand,”’ said Cobbler Kim. 

It was one or two mornings after this that the 
excitement over the calf in the Professor's desk 


nose, 


remember, 


occurred; and Kimball and Brigham were sent 
with a message requesting Giles Tinkham to take 
his animal away. 

“Old Prof is awful mad,” said little Brigham. 
“Somebody'll have to catch it if he finds out! 
Do you know, Kim?” 

“Know what?” 

“Who got the calf up into the Academy?” 

“Whoever it was,”’ said Kimball, “they must 
have stolen either the janitor’s or the Professor's 
keys. It was a foolish piece of business.”” And 
he laughed again when he recalled the ludicrous 
picture of the Professor and the calf confronting 
each other. 

Brigham lowered his voice, and spoke in a 
friendly, confidential whisper. 

“Do you know, when I saw those leather spee- 
tacles, [thought you must have had a hand in it!’ 

“I! exclaimed Kimball, the laugh dying out 
of his voice and features. It had already oc- 
curred to him that the spectacles might connect 
him with the affair; and now Brigham’s suspicion 
enused him a good deal of uneasy thought on the 
subject. 

Giles was warned, and the unwelcome quadru- 
ped was removed from the building. Then, at 
the usual hour, the Fair Hill pupils assembled in 
the recitation-room, where it was the custom to 
open the exercises of the day with prayer. 

There was a good deal of suppressed hilarity 
on the oceasion, Lam sorry to say. But the Pro- 
fessor performed his duty as if nothing had hap- 
pened, except that his manner was perhaps a lit- 
tle more grave and determined than usual, 

The prayer ended, he addressed the school, 
speaking in terms of stern condemnation of the 
outrage, and calling upon any one who could give 
information as to the authors of it, to do so at 
once, 

The whole school remained silent. 
glanced his eye around. 


Kimball 
There was not «2 more 
innocent-looking face in the room than Charles 
Pereival’s, 

The Professor resumed: “If any person con- 
nected in any way with this insult hopes for mer- 
ey at my hands, now is his time to speak. Let 
him make confession and ask for pardon.” 

No one spoke. 

**All silent? Then this is what will happen!” 
exclaimed the Professor, in a voice of thunder. 
“This matter is going to be probed to the bottom, 
and the guilty ones—no matter who they are— 
will receive the severest punishment which the 
institution can intlict. I'll winnow this school of 
such wrong-doers, if not a dozen pupils are left, 


od 


Now, young gentlemen, to your lessons! 
As he ended, he fixed his eyes on Kimball. 
The poor fellow tried to maintain an air of in- 

nocence, but he knew that he turned pale; and in 

spite of his best resolution, he went to his morn- 
ing’s recitations with a sinking heart. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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AN AFRICAN “TRUMPETER.” 

The native chiefs of South Africa are consider- 
ate towards a great man who may favor them 
with a visit. They do not expect him to “blow 
his own trumpet.” On the contrary, they pro- 
vide him with a “bongo,” whose duty it is to 
trumpet forth the guest’s mighty deeds, 

Once Gen. Cunynghame, a former commander 
of the English forces in South Africa, while on a 
taur of inenaction wae met bv a native chief with 


an escort of four hundred mounted men. Each 
man saluted the English officer by raising the 
right hand above his head, and calling out, ‘““Bu- 
get!” that is, “‘Bring presents!’’ 

By command of the chief, a bongo attached 
himself to the general, and ran for miles along- 
side of his horse, chanting the English warrior’s 
praise. There was no feat of arms which the 
“‘trumpeter’’ did not ascribe to his temporary 
lord. Victories which the Duke of Wellington 
had achieved only after months of campaigning, 
were daily obtained by him. Even Don Quix- 
ote’s personal combats with windmills and flocks 
of sheep were fought over again. 

Every now and then the bongo interpolated in 
his flatteries an appeal fora horse. A man of his 
talents, he said, should not be allowed to walk 
while ignorant men walked. 

The African method of making known the vir- 
ues of a distinguished guest seems a little strange; 
but may it not bear comparison with our way of 
singing: 

“See, the conquering hero comes, 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drums”? 

+e 
“GONE DOWN AT SEA.” 

“Gone down at sea! Gone down at sea!” 
The bells toll o’er that living grave, 
And over cloud and under wave, 
And down the melancholy lea 

The ery goes ‘round the rocking world; 

To Danish tunes, to Swedish pines, 

To the fair shades of Rhenish vines, 
‘To German homes where maidens wait 
‘To meet their lovers at the gate, 

And wives, the flag of joy unfurled, 
Wait for the kiss that ne’er can be— 
“Gone down atsea! Gone down at sea!” 

—New York Graphic. 
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THE TWO PATHS. 

‘And the two paths stretched before them. In 
one the flowers seemed each a separate glory. 
There was the rapture of bird songs, and permeat- 
ing all,8ucha glow of light and color that the eyes 
were dazzled. The other was darkened by shade, 
and barren of all beauty, yet in the remote distance 
there was a bright line of light, not visible on the 
flower-lined path. In fact its own radiance was 
quite sufficient, and no one cared to look beyond.” 

Evelyn Seaton, who had read the above para- 
graph aloud, laid down the book with a laugh. 
“Oh, the old-fashioned parable, mamma! I won- 
der if those old writers really thought they were 
mystifying people. Of course any child can un- 
derstand that the bright path is pleasure, and the 
dark one duty, or virtue. That’s the usual mean- 
ing of ail these old moral tales, isn’t it?” 

‘And yet it is wrong,’’ Mrs, Seaton answered. 
“The path of duty may sometimes be dark, but 
frequently the sweetest flowers bloom by its side. 
How was it with you, last week? You rememberthe 
weather was cold and disagreeable, and you didn’t 
wish to go to school. Duty was dark to you then; 
but when at the end of the week you received 
such a flattering testimonial from Prof. Adams, 
you were delighted at having conquered your re- 
luctance.”’ 

“Then I presume the old professor was the 
bright line at the end of my path,” laughed Eve- 
yn. “Oh, you artful mamma! You coaxed me to 
read the allegory just to point it like a pistol at 
my pleasure-loving self. Surely I'm not such a 
pleasure-seeker, such an excitement-lover, as you 
say Iam,” 

“TI have never seen a girl of sixteen years of 
age more so,’’ was Mrs, SSaton’s grave answer. 
“For an hour's excitement, I sometimes think you 
would sacrifice anything. Laugh as you will at 
the allegory, but you have two paths, as well as 
every other girl, and I fear it will only be a mere 
chance if you get into the right one. 

“Suppose that to please me you try an experi- 
ment. It will be something new, and you like 
novelty. Take up one or two duties at once, to- 
day, and try to be cheerful, though your young 
friends have left you.” 

Several of Evelyn’s young relatives had been 
spending the last two weeks with her. They had 
left that morning, and she had wandered about 
the house gloomy and discontented, until the epi- 
sode of **The Two Paths’’ had roused her a little. 

The young people had had what they called a 
jolly time at Mrs. Seaton’s. The weather had 
been fine, and they had ridden, walked, and played 
croquet to their heart’s content. Evelyn had 
thrown herself into the enjoyment of each hour 
with her usual impetuosity. 

Now that she was alone, the dulness of the old 
life was almost unbearable, and she was actually 
turning over in her mind several plans, perhaps 
objectionable in themselves, but which might give 
her a little amusement. 

She was not a girl who ever paused to ask her- 
self, ‘Is this right?’ but, ‘“‘Will this amuse me?” 

As if in answer to her thoughts, Molly, one of 
the servants, who was sweeping out the hall, gave 
her a significant look as she was going up stairs, 

“O dear, if I aint had a time tryin’ to give 
you this note, so no one would see! Some- 
how your mar seemed to be suspicioning some- 
thing, and kept you close all the morning. Here 
it is. He says to me, says he, ‘Molly, you put it 
in her own hands, mind, and tell her I'll be at the 
gate, at the end of the Acacia Walk. I’m bound 
to see her this very morning.’ Them was his very 
words.”’ 

Evelyn, with the note in her hand, fled to her 
room with crimson cheeks. She hardly knew 
whether to be shocked or pleased, for though she 
had often received notes from Captain Campbell, 
through the housemaid, she had never met him 
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He was a handsome, worthless young man, wiio 
had been visiting a relative in the neighborhood, 
and she and her cousins had met him first at an 
impromptu party, given by this very relative. 

“IT don’t like to have you visit at Mrs. Foster’s,”’ 
her mother had said. ‘‘Slie is a careless, frivo- 
lous woman, who receives all kinds of objection- 
able people at her house. Captain Campbell, who 
is staying there, is the last man with whom your 
father and I would wish you to have even a pass- 
ing acquaintance.” 

“But I needn’t be introduced to him,’’ Evelyn 
said. “It would be too bad to have Belle and 
Lina disappointed, when they’ ve so set their hearts 
on this party. Besides, you’ll be with us, mam- 
ma.” 

But unfortunately Mrs. Seaton was sick the 
evening of the party, and against her better judg- 
ment she allowed the young people to go to it 
without her. 

There was something very pleasant and excit- 
ing to Evelyn in seeing the objectionable captain's 
eyes, which certainly were handsome, following 
her everywhere. We must acknowledge that she 
had very few personal attractions, but a large for- 
tune inherited from an uncle made her irresisti- 
bly charming to the needy adventurer. 

He was introduced to her, and then began a 
chapter of deceit and contemptible subterfuges, 
which it is best to pass over in silence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seaton did not know that their 
daughter even knew a man with whom, through 
Molly’s aid, she was carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence. The cousins had been aware of the 
flirtation, and laughed, as gay, thoughtless young 
creatures will at such things. But Belle Atkins, 
who was older, and a little more worldly-wise, had 
said, on the day of her departure,— 

“If IL were you, Evelyn, I'd drop that Captain 
Campbell. Everybody says he isn’t nice at all; 
and I think he is rather dangerous to flirt with. 
Of courSe I know you’re only amusing yourself, 
and don’t care two straws for him, but I’m afraid 
he’ll get you in his power in some way, if you 
don’t stop this flirtation.” 

Sitting there in her room, with the note in her 
hand, Evelyn hardly knew whether she really 
cared for the writer or not. He was certainly the 
handsomest man she had ever seen, and then he 
was so devoted to her! 

It never entered the foolish girl’s mind that her 
money had something to do with this devotion; 
and then, since the beginning of the acquaintance, 
she had been kept so pleasantly excited. To be 
sure the dread of discovery was always with her. 
Her father was a stern man, who could be very 
She was only a school- 
girl, she did not realize that there was something 
very wrong and unnatural in the position in which 
she had placed herself—in connection with this 
fascinating man. 

Evelyn sat there for some moments, perplexed 
and undecided. She could not make up her mind 
to give up the handsome captain, but yet fhe note 
she held showed that she must come to some de- 
cision. He told her that a sudden summons com- 
pelled him to leave town that day, and that she 
must meet him at noon. There was an urgent 
necessity for it, and if he did not find her at the 
end of the Acacia Walk, he would come up to the 
house, 

Her heart almost stood still when she thought 
of the possible consequences of his coming to the 
house. She did not dream that the man only 
wrote this to frighten her into compliance with his 
scheme. 

The spider had woven its web, and was waiting 
for the fly to step into it. If she would only meet 
him, he felt confident in his power to persuade her 
to another step—a clandestine marriage. 

Circumstances had hurried his plans, and some- 
thing definite must be decided upon that very day. 

Evelyn’s thoughts did not quite go the length of 
his. In fact, through the whole affair she had 
had no definite end in view. It was all an excit- 
ing, charming romance, with stern parents and a 
slandered lover; but somehow this last note made 
her uneasy. 

“What a goose I am to feel frightened!’’ she 


hareh and unforgiving 


said. ‘‘What harm is there in walking down the 
avenue? And if Captain Campbell happens to be 


on the other side of the gate—surely the highway 
is free to all. Of course I shouldn't like pa to see 
him, he’s so prejudiced; but there’s no danger of 
his getting home before four o’clock.”” 

The servant Molly entered at that moment, with- 
out the ceremony of knocking. 

“La, miss, your beau’s waitin’ for you,” she 
said, with offensive familiarity. ‘He told me he 
was comin’ to the big gate, and I run there to see 
if he was come. You'd better hurry up. And, 
O miss, can’t you give me some money? I need 
a dollar or two, monstrous bad.”” 

“T haven’t any to-day, Molly,” Evelyn said, 
with a feeling of humiliation. ‘I'll get it for you 
soon.” 

The girl flounced off with a sullen look, and 
Evelyn knew that if the hush-money was not giv- 
en, Molly would not hesitate to reveal her secret 
to her parents. She had already used it to extort 
ribbons and other small articles in Evelyn’s ward- 
robe which happened to take her fancy. 

Evelyn put on her hat, and slipped out at the 
back door. 

The Acacia Avenue was an old disused walk, 
running along the side of the house to a gate on 
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the new avenue was made in front of the house, 
Because of her nervousness and anxicty, Evelyn 
lingered in the walk in spite of the impatient cap- 
tain at the end. 

Not usually observant, to-day nothing escaped 
her notice, in this unwonted thoughtful mood, 
Perhaps she wished to abstract herself from «|| 
unpleasant retlections; perhaps her better angel 
was making a last effort in her behalf; but the 
sun fell in lines of light through the branches, 
and the glow of the flowers which lined the path 
had never seemed to her so brilliantand beautiful 

Always rich in bloom, the Acacia Walk to-day 
was at its fairest and best. Stopping a minute to 
pluck a crimson rose, she turned and looked back 
at a little foot-path—a short cut to the house she 
had left. 

It was dim, and shaded by trees through whose 
dense foliage the sun seldom pierced, but it had 
no turns, and went straight down to an opening 
in the park which looked like a bright glimmer 
in the distance. 

A sudden remembrance smote Evelyn. Were 
not her steps on the very path of the allegory she 
had read a few days before? 

Standing there she remembered how it ended; 
and the light and bloom had dazzled only to lead 
to a darksome pit. 

And there at the end of that dim way lay al 
the peace and security of her home. By an im- 
pulse which she did not stop to question, she 
turned and ran as if pursued, until the house was 
gained. 

When in her own room, she felt that she had 
chosen the right path, and there was in her mind 
a delightful sense of security. She would not 
meet Captain Campbell, come what might. 

That day at dinner Mr Seaton said to his wife,— 

“You know that young scamp Campbell, who 
has been staying near here? It appears that he 
was dismissed from his regiment for dishonorable 
conduct, and this morning he was sought for on 
some more serious charge. I do not know what 
it was, but he gave the constable the slip, and is 
off to parts unknown.” 

The two parents did not know the cause of 
Evelyn’s sudden faintness, and insisted upon her 
lying down until she was better. 

She obeyed, glad to be alone, though her own 
thoughts were too full of mortification and shame 
to be pleasant companions. But it was a whole- 
some discipline. 

Evelyn's reading of “’The Two Paths” was what 
is called accidental, but years afterwards, when 
she was an elderly woman, and liked to tell the 
story to her children, she would say,— 

“My dears, a watchful 
through what men calls trifles!) There is no such 
thing as accidents or trifles in the world. Though 
the links may be very small, in the chain of events 
that make up our lives, yet they are links, and the 
thoughtful and the discerning can see many of 
them in this world. The whole will be revealed 
in the next.” 


Providence works 


For the Companion. 
“PRETTY POLL.” 

Stories about parrots and their wonderful say- 
ings—sayings which often seem to imply thought 
and intelligence as well as the mere knowledge 
of words—are always of such general interest 
that Iam sure readers of The Companion will 
take pleasure in reading the following incidents 
which have come under the personal knowledge 
of the writer. 

‘The owners of a South American parrot which 
had always been a family pet, being obliged to 
leave their house for the summer months, placed 
their pet parrot in the keeping of a friend. On 
arriving at his new home, Polly was brought into 
the parlor where several members of the family 
were sitting. The parrot looked about in silence. 
No one spoke, waiting to see what the bind would 
say or do. Finally in a timid voice it exclaimed,— 

‘Annie!’ the name of its mistress. 

No answer. 

“Frank!” another household name. 

No answer. 

For a moment the parrot remained silent; then 
in a loud voice, he suddeniy cried out in distress, 
“Why, Polly, where are you?” 

Of course, after that, Polly was immediately 
caressed and made to feel at home. 

He soon became very intimate with the family, 
learning all the names, and joking with or tea» 
ing their owners as the fancy seized him. une 
of the younger children had a disagreeable habit 
of crying loudly upon the slightest provocation, 
sometimes screaming at the top of its voice for 
“Aunt Mary Ann.” 

Polly took it upon himself to effect a cure. 
Waiting until the good old lady had left the room 
and had safely reached the bottom stair, he would 
set up a shrill shriek,— 

“Oh-oh-ah-ah! Aunt Mary Ann—Aunt Ma-a-ry 
Ann!” 

Upstairs to the nursery Aunt Mary Ann would 
run, expecting to find her darling hurt. As soon 
as she made her appearance at the door, Polly, 
hanging in the window, would burst mto a loud 
fit of laughter, and rock himself to and fro on his 
perch, apparently in an ecstasy of mirth. After 


this had been repeated several times, the child 
became ashamed of her silly habit, and Polly 
ceased to tense. 

He was especially fond of dress, and always no 
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of the family came into the room rather more 
finely dressed than usual, Polly, assuming his 
most roguish expression, would call out,— 

“Oh, don’t we feel nice? don’t we feel fine? 
Who’s coming to-night?” 

He was not always inclined toward conversa- 
tion however. Sometimes when the children 
teased him to talk he would shake his head, and 
repeat several times in his most emphatic tones, 
“Polly is out on business,”’ and then relapse into 
silence, refusing to speak another word, 

Once, though, he quite disgraced himself and 
brought dire confusion upon the family by an 
untimely speech. ‘‘Aunt Mary Ann’’ was a nice 
old.Quaker lady, as charitable and benevolent as 
those ladies generally are. 

Discovering one day that a little negro girl, who 
had been taken into the kitchen temporarily, 
could neither read nor write, Aunt Mary Ann 
frcm that time devoted part of each day to her 
instruction. Probably because of her bashful- 
ness, the child had a way of speaking very indis- 
tinctly, so that Polly, who was generally a silent 
listener to the had often heard her 
teacher correct her with,— 

“Mutter, mutter, mutter! 
if thee will!” 

One day an old gentleman, a Quaker preacher 
of much repute, came to pay his first visit to the 
family. Polly was in the room. At first the 
conversation was general. Polly listened in si- 
After a while the visitor, who was rather 
fond of hearing his own voice, fell into a kind of 
monologue, delivering it in a monotonous tone of 
voice, which at times sunk almost to a whisper, 

This went on for a few moments, until Polly, 
apparently unable to endure it longer, hopped up 
on his perch, looked down upon the speaker, and 
to the intense mortification of the assembly, 
cried out in a tone of disgust,— 

“Mutter, mutter, mutter! Why don’t thee 
speak up? Thee can if thee will!” 

But that parrot, clever as he was in the applica- 
tion of his words, never quite reached the height 
attained by another bird which really seemed to 
add human intelligence to his acquaintance with 
our language, 

The mistress of this second Polly, Mrs. B-—, 
who petted her bird almost as she would a child, 
went one day into the room where his cage was 
hanging, holding another cage, containing a 
canary bird, in her hand, 

“Look here, Polly,’’ she said, bringing the 
canary close to the parrot, that the two birds 
might see each other well; “I’ve brought you a 
little friend to whom I want you to be very 
kind.”’ 

Polly examined the canary, turned his head on 
one side, looked at him again, then looked back 
at his mistress. 

“What! that little scrap of a thing?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Mrs. B—— was so much amused that she im- 
mediately accepted Polly’+ name, and the canary 
was called ‘‘Serap’’ ever after. He and Polly did 
become great friends, as Mrs. B—— had wished, 
visiting each other in their cages, and eating ami- 
eably from the same dish, Polly keeping all the 
time a sharp look-out for the interests of his little 
friend. 

It was summer weather, and one bright, pleas- 
ant morning Mr. and Mrs. B were discussing 
at the breakfast-table the advisability of taking 
a sailing excursion. 

Their plans being made, Mrs. B—— casually 
remarked to her husband in an ordinary tone of 
voice, “I think Mary [the servant] had better go 
with us,”’ 

“What for?” asked Mr. B—. 

“So that she can carry Polly,” 
wife. 

Suddenly a little voice was heard, ‘“‘And Scrap, 
too.” 

It was Polly, who didn’t want to leave his little 
companion alone. 

Another time, Mrs. B 
& journey. 


lessons, 


Speak up; thee can 


lence. 





answered his 





was obliged to go on 
Still true to Polly she took him with 
her, bat covered his cage with a paper, that he 
might not disturb the other travellers by his con- 
versation, 

In the course of the day a gentleman friend of 
Mr. B——, who happened to be upon the same 
train, and whom Polly had seen several times at 
the house, stopped in passing, to say a few words 
to Mrs B He was just on the point of re- 
turning to his seat when a fluttering of wings 
was heard, and a voice calling him by name ex- 
claimed,— 

“Why, Dr. C- , is that you?” 

It was Polly, of course, who, recognizing a fa- 
miliar yoice, had sprung to the side of the cage, 
and was looking at him with one little black eye 
through a hole in the paper at the top. 

Countless stories almost equally wonderful 
might be told of this same bird, all showing not 
only his command of language, but his ability to 
think. Certainly it seems now to be the universal 
testimony that the more one knows and studies 
the lower orders of creation, the better one learns 
to appreciate and to estimate at its full value the 
intelligence which has been bestowed upon them 
by an all-wise Providence. M. E. F. 

—_— +r 

MISTAKES OF OLD: MAsTERS.—The old masters 
who painted Scripture subjects, being ignorant of. 
Oriental customs and dress, often made such In- 4 








bed, and Sarah in a quilted satin petticoat, and 
the family of Cornelius in the starched ruffs and 
stiff black dresses of a Dutch burgomaster's wife 
and daughters, and Pilate’s soldiers playing cards 
with their muskets beside them. 
————_—+o+--—__—_—_ 

THERE is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold; 

Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 

That much in little—all in nought—Content. 


— Wilbye. 
a 





For the Companion. 
THAT BIG HORNETS’-NEST. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

There is upon my farm, an “August pippin-tree,” 
which bears bountifully nearly every year. The ap- 
ples ripen from the 20th to the last of August, and 
are yellow, mellow, juicy, and of excellent flavor,— 
as handsome and as toothsome pippins as one could 
wish to see. 

The tree stands ten or twelve rods from the house, 
near a wall on the lower side of the road. There 
are several intervening pear and cherry-trees, so that 
the pippin-tree cannot be very clearly seen from the 
house. 

All the boys in the neighborhood seem to think 
they have aclaim on that pippin-tree. And strangers 
in passing, when it is loaded with its yellow fruit, 
often stop, climb the wall, and fill their pockets with 
the apples. In fact, they have knocked the wall partly 
down, and a path has actually been trodden through 
briers. A stout clump of broad -leaved bass-wood 
sprouts, growing near the wall here, makes it all the 
easier to take the apples without the act being seen 
from the house. It would, perhaps, be rather too 
severe for me to call these little raids on my pippin- 
tree by the ugly name of sfealing. For apple-trees 
are abundant in that locality; and the boys have a 
custom of helping themselves to early apples. They 
are good boys enough, and by no means thieves, in 
the usual sense. Nevertheless, these frequent visits 
result in my getting very few pippins myself. 

Last summer, there was a big hornets’-nest in that 
stout clump of basswood sprouts. I did not know 
the nest was there for some weeks, for 1 do not pass 
the sprouts when I go to the pippin-tree. But one 
wet afternoon, as I sat up stairs writing, I saw a boy 
going past the house,—a rather doubtful-looking boy, 
with very dirty bare feet, a ragged-brimmed palmleaf 
hat, and a string of trout in his hand. 
und cast a sharp look back at the house. 

Then he leaped quickly over the wall, and catching 
up an old fish-pole which I used to knock off the pip- 
pins, he dextrously brought down a dozen of the fin- 
est of them, filled his pockets, and then started for 
the road again. 

As he went past the basswood sprouts, his keen 
eyes caught sight of some object of interest. He 
stopped, and glanced critically, yet very cautiously, 
in among the large leaves. 

IT had opened the window a bit hehind the curtain 

“Gee -whitacher!”’ I heard him say to himself; 
“aint that a buster!’ And he drew back on tiptoe. 

On getting into the road, he picked up a stone, and 
taking aim, threw it violently into the bush, and then 
ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 

I was curious to know what “Billy” had discov- 
ered. Going to the bushes, I saw a black-banded 
hornets’-nest inside, as big asa large flower-pot. It 
hung from a little limb at the height of about five 
feet from the ground, and was almost wholly con- 
cealed by the broad leaves. 

Several of the hornets were crawling on the out- 
side of the nest, repairing the damage done by Billy's 
stone, perhaps. I recognized the species at once. It 
is the largest and fiercest of all the genus Vespa, and 
the wasps are armed with a cruel, dagger-like sting. 

Yet you may have them for near neighbors without 
the least fear, so long as you do not meddle with 
them. Disturb their nest a few times, and they will 
sting you at sight, and dart at you if you come within 
twenty yards of it. For my own part, I would al- 
most as soon be shot with a small (very small) re- 
volver as stung by one of them. 

Ordinarily, I should have thought it best to take a 
torch of bark or touchwood, after dark, and burn up 
the nest. But now it occurred to me that these hor- 
nets were charmingly located for protecting my 
much-plundered pippin-tree; and the savager they 
were, the better for my fruit. So I threw a few 
heavy stones at the nest to complete the work which 
Billy had begun, and get them in good fighting trim 
for any one who should attempt to climb the wall. 

That evening, “‘Henry”’—the hired boy, who was an 
odd youngster, and naturally interested in the pres- 
ervation of the pippins, since he got the larger share 
of them himself—went and stretched a piece of wire, 
off an old broomstick, across the “pippin-path,”’ one 
end of which he attached to the bush in which the 
nest hung. 

His idea was that whoever took that route for our 
pippin-tree would be likely to trip the wire in the 
briers; and whoever tripped the wire would be pretty 
sure to find the hornets. 

I did not know of this at the time, or possibly I 
should have discountenanced the setting of sucha 
“man-trap.”” 

Early next morning, before breakfast, I saw a boy 
coming down the road with a big stone jug in one 
hand, and atin can in the other. As I surmised, it 
was Link G-—, the boy who, with Billy, I always 
had thought, stole my Iona grapes the fall before. 
He lived half a mile above us,and had probably been 
sent down to the store that morning after molasses 
and kerosene. ° 

He came toiling along, with a dry mouth, no doubt, 
and longing fora juicy pippin. It is enough to parch 
any boy’s throat to tug a two-gallon stone jug of mo- 
lasses in one hand, and a gallon of kerosene in the 
other. 

I knew Link would go to the pippin-tree, and he 
did. He did not set his jug and can down in the road 
while he got over the wall. But he carried them to 
the wall, and set them behind the clump of bass- 
wood sprouts. 

He probably did not happen to touch Henry’s wire, 
for I could not see that any of the hornets came out 


He stopped 





dicrous mistakes as these: * Jacob in a four-post 


of the nest at first. He took what pippins were on 


the ground, then knocked off some, and having filled 
his pockets, jumped back over the wall. 

The next moment, I saw him dancing about in the 
road, fighting with both hands. 

The sun had just risen, and was shining in through 
the apple-trees upon the basswood clump, and I could | 
see that the air was full of hornets. They drove him, 
and he ran down the road ten or fifteen rods. | 
If he had waited quietly a few minutes, the hornets 
would have gone back to their nest. But Link was 
in a hurry to get his jug and can; so he kept ventur- 
ing up towards the bushes, and the hornets kept dart- 
ing at him. 

Finally, he got his molasses and oil. He did not 
look up when he went by, but even from the house I 
could see a great red spot on the side of his neck, as 
large as a turkey’s egg. I am inclined to think he 
did not enjoy his pocketful of pippins. 

That afternoon, about four o'clock, two young fel- 
lows in a top-buggy drove past the house. Ata vil- | 
lage about six miles off, there isa shoe factory, and 
the young “Crispins’’ who work there often hire 
teams at the stables and drive out into the farming 
country about the village. 
They seem generally to feel pretty nicely, and some 
of them are occasionally a little disorderly. At least, 
it looks like that. 

Their horse was quite wet with sweat, but just now 
they were walking him. When they were opposite 
the pippin-tree, they stopped the horse, and I could 
see that they were looking at it. Then one of them 
looked out from the other side of the buggy, towards 
the house. 

“Go ahead, Clint,” [heard him say. “If he does 
come out, you can get back to the buggy before he 
ran get down here.” 

Out jumped “Clint” and cleared the wall at two 
bounds. He sprang partly up into the tree, and 
shook it violently. 





Down came a shower of pippins. In 2 moment he 
filled the two side pockets of his coat, and his white 
straw hat, then jumped back over the wall. 

But he somehow had stirred up the hornets, for be- 
fore he could toss the hatful of apples into the vehi- 
ele and get in himself, the whole swarm made a charge 
upon him. 

The horse gave a furious plunge; but the fellow in 
the buggy hauled him up. Then the animal ran 
back and pushing the buggy into the ditch, turned 
completely round, facing up the road. 

Meantime, the fellow on the ground was jumping 
about, bareheaded, fighting his tormentors with both 
hands. 

I suppose the hornets stung the horse unmercifully, 
—for which Iam very sorry,—for the fellow holding 
the reins soon lost all control of him. The animal 
reared and snorted and ran up the road, but turned 
short into our yard, and made a dash for the stable, 
the large rolling doors of which stood open at the 
centre about three feet. 

The horse went in, but the fore-wheels of the bug- 
gy struck on each side, bringing the frightened ani- 
mal up with a jerk. 

I ran out of the house. The bareheaded Clint came 
up, and we backed the horse from the barn. Tle bot- 


| the fruit. 





pippins, then suddenly stuck his thumbs in his ears 
and went galloping off down the road, roaring,— 

“Guzs-22! guzz-zz! guzz-2z!"" at every leap. 

The same afternoon, two tramps—judging from 
their looks—had an interview with the hornets, and 
both got stung. They stopped beside the road, ata 
little distance below, and sat there a long time, hold- 
ing plantain leaves on their hands. 

Just before sunset, the same day, a very loquacious 
agent for the “Buckeye Mower” got into trouble 
there. But he had the impudence to call and tell us 
all about it, and ask for camphor to put on the places, 
He also made it an excuse for staying all night, and 
stopping to breakfast. Hornets are no match for 
those fellows. 

Towards evening of the next day, there came along 
an Irish-linen peddler, with his pack. He may have 
been a German Jew, and astranger in a strange land, 
He was seen standing for some time in the road and 
gazing wistfully into the pippin-tree. 

Then he set his pack on the wall, and started for 
He had searcely got over before the hor- 
nets came out, for they had grown so savage that 


| One could not go near the clump of sprouts without 


getting stung. 

The peddler did not get many apples. His chief 
anxiety seemed now to get his pack off the wall. 

If he had kept quiet a few minutes, the hornets 
would have gone back to their nests. But he kept 
rushing excitedly up, till he got every one of them 
out and after him. 

I’ve no doubt they stung the poor fellow a dozen 
times. As fast as he would dash up, the hornets 
would dart in his face; and then away he would go, 
brushing himself and leaping about among the trees, 

At this juncture, Henry, who was out at the stable, 
espied him, and ran out into the road with an ex- 
clamation that probably frightened the man, for he 
darted through the orchard as hard as he could run 
—leaving his pack behind him. 

The last seen of this commercial pilgrim, he was 
going round the turn, at the foot of the long hill, in 
a cloud of his own dust, running as if for his life. 

Henry came to the house bringing the pack; which 
was found to contain three linen table-cloths, seven 
or eight towels, and a lot of dinner napkins. 

I thought it probable that the peddler would come 
back after it, and so had Henry leave it out on the 
wall over night. But he did not come. We adver- 
tised the pack in the county paper, under the head- 
ing of “Found;” but it never was claimed, 

A few nights after, some one burned up the hor- 
nets’-nest, and left my tine pippins once more unpro- 
tected. 


+r a 
For the Companion, 
SCHOOL-LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By W. W. Weeks. 


The boarding-school that I attended was in Can- 
stadt, 


It is a town of perhaps eighteen thousand in- 





tom of the buggy was covered with pippins, rolling 

about, and to say that those two fellows looked chea): | 

would but faintly express it. 
“What’s the matter here?” I said. 
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They didn’t make much reply, being very busy try- 
ing to straighten out one of the thills which was 
broken, and in trying to bend back the dasher. 


nest, “down here.” 

“That’s bad,’’ said I. 
against my August pippin-tree at the same time.’ 

“Of course we are caught,” said the other fellow. 
“How much is there to pay?” 

“Oh, I guess you will have enough to pay,’ 
“by the time you get the buggy repaired!” 

They drove off; and I suppose that they, too, did 
not enjoy their pippins so well as they might. 

There is a fgolish fellow in the neighborhood, who 
has been nicknamed “Print.” He wanders about at 
will, and is perfectly harmless. Usually he 
loose blue drilling frock, which comes down almost 
to his bare feet, and sometimes he has on a hat. 

One day I saw Print come trudging up the road, 
rolling his eyes this way and that. The yellow pip- 
pins caught his attention. 

“Hoo-00-00-00!"" cried he, and over the wall he 
went. 

Of course I did not blame Print for taking apples, 
for he knew no better. Besides, having no pockets, 
he only took two, onein each hand. So I was on the 
point of callingto him. But before I could do this he 
had got back over the wall and was in the road eating 
both apples at once,—first 2 mouthful out of one, then 
a mouthful out of the other,—and his silly face ex- 
pressed all the delight which his palate felt. 

Just then the hornets darted at him. 

“Yow! yow!” he yelled, exactly like a dog when 
kicked. 


“Must be, too, you ran 
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“Clint” then said that they had run into a hornet’s | 














habitants, pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
| River Necker, and only two or three miles by rail 
| from Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtemburg. 

Prof. Dr. K——, the principal, was apparently a 
| little more than fifty years old. In personal appear- 
; ance, he was tall and portly, with gray hair, and a 
|imustache of the same color, while behind his big 
spectacles were a pair of piercing eyes, that never 
failed to detect the least misbehavior in the recita- 
tion-room. 

He had an amusing habit of coming up to one of 
the scholars upon the play-ground, and suddenly lay- 
ing both hands upon his shoulders. Then, peering 
into his face, he would demand,— 

“Wie heist du?”’—or “What is your name?” 

Though a good disciplinarian, he was a very kind- 
hearted man. He seldom struck any of his pupils. 
The use of a cane as an educator was entirely un- 
known in his school. 

The scholars, some fifty in number, were from ten 
to nineteen years old. Perhaps half of them were of 

German birth; the remainder were from different 
| countries, Among them were boys from England, 
the United States, South America, Spain and Italy. 

The school was divided into four classes. Each 
| class had its own recitation-room, and each was under 
| the charge of an assistant teacher. 

The course of study covered four years. It resem- 
bled that of American academies, except that more 
time was devoted to the modern languages and less 

| to the classics than with us. 

| Our school-day began at half-past six in summer, 

jand at seven in winter. Twenty minutes after the 
rising-bell had rung, the school assembled for prayers. 





He whirled round two or three times, dropped his | Then the doctor read a passage from the German 
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Bible, and one of the scholars repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

sreakfast, which consisted of a bowl of coffee 
and a slice or two of dry bread, followed, and 
then came the morning session of school, lasting 
from eight o'clock until twelve. 

Afternoon school was from two to four o’clock, 
followed by two hours of recreation, after which 
was the study hour, when lessons were prepared 
for the next day. 

After supper, the boys were expected to re- 
main in the school-room, passing the time in 
reading or conversation, or in any kind of game 
that was not too rough and noisy. At half-past 
eight, we had prayers, and then went to bed. 
Only five minutes were allowed for undressing. 
At the end of this time, Gotlob, the bootblack of 
the establishment, made his appearance and took 
away the candle. 

Each of the dormitories contained six 
single beds, and the scholars were for- 
hidden to communicate with those in the 
adjoining rooms, 

As many of the boys did not enjoy go- 
ing to sleep so early, story-telling or sur- 
reptitious feasts frequently were indulged 
in. A gentle rap on the wall from some 
the 
adjoining room 
gave warning of 
the approach of 
the doctor,on his 
nightly rounds, 
which he always 
made at ten 
o'clock, In an 
instant, every 
voice was hush- 
ed, and 
sound 
heard except an 
occasional snore, 

For daily re- 
creation, we had 
gymnastic exer- 
swim- 


scholar in 


not a 
could be 


cises, 
ming, nine-pins 
or base-ball. 
The latter game 
was introduced 
by some of the 
American schol- 
ars, and played 
upon the parade- 
ground = adjoin- 
ing the school. 
Sunday was the 
only day upon 
which there was 
no school, and was eagerly looked forward to by 
the boys. Canstadt has but two churches, the 
one Lutheran or German Protestant, the other | 
Catholic. More than half of our boys were Cath- 
olics, and went to mass. The rest of us attended 


OFF ON AN 


] 


morning service at the Lutheran Church. We 
sat in the gallery, under the charge of an as- 
sistant teacher, while Dr. K—— occupied a pew | 


in the body of the church. 

The clergyman was an old gentleman, more 
than seventy years of age, who spoke so indis- 
tinctly, and used such long words, that I was un- 
able to understand him. 
sometimes took his place, was more intelligible. 

The choir usually consisted of eight singers, of 
both sexes, accompanied not only by the organ, 
but by a cornet and three other brass instruments, 
Once «a month, and on special occasions, such as 
Easter Sunday, the number of singers was much 
larger, often as many as sixty persons occupying 
the choir gallery, and joining in the choruses. 

After our return from morning service occurred 
a ceremony of no great moment to the world at 
large, but full of interest to us. The doctor, pro- 
vided with a big purse, called up each boy in 
turn, and gave him the sum of pocket-money al- 
lowed him by his parents, which ranged any- 
where from ten cents toa dollar per week. On 
Sunday afternoons we usually went out for a} 
walk, or visited friends residing in the neighbor- | 
hood, | 
The monotony of the school year was occasion- | 
ally varied by a concert, a masquerade ball, or 
private theatricals, gotten up by the scholars un- | 
der the supervision of the Latin teacher, or of | 
Madame K . Wife of the principal. 

The Easter holidays, though lasting but two or 
three days, were a time of much pleasant festiv- | 
itv. On Christmas Eve, one end of the school- | 
room was oceupied by several Christmas trees, 
upon which were hung presents from the homes 
of the scholars, or gifts that had been provided | 
by the doctorat the request of the pupils; forany | 
boy was allowed to petition a week or two in ad- 
vance for a knife, a pair of skates, or any similar 
article, which was always furnished, and duly 
charged in the bill at the end of the term. 

Our vacation lasted seven 
Most of the bovs went to their homes, From the 
pupils who remained, Dr. K—— frequently made 
up a party of six or eight for an excursion to 
Switzerland or Austria. 


A younger man, who 





sunmer weeks, 


Some of these journeys were very pleasant, and 
the 
ited TE shall never forget, 


benutiful scenery and interesting places vis- 
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Wiar A GALLANT Aer Dors.—One gallant 
act Often restrains soldiers, when, panic-stricken, 





they are on the eve of a flight. At the second 
assault on Port Hudson, the Fourth Massachu- 
setts were ordered to lie down on a side hill. 

They were so near the enemy that a man who 
exposed himself by raising head or limb was in- 
stantly hit by some sharp-shooter. The men 
were nervous, for they could do nothing but lie 
there, and every now and then some soldier was 
shot. 

Suddenly, a regiment, which had been ordered 
to the front, broke and ran. In their flight they 
rushed pell-mell over the prostrate bodies of the 
Fourth, communicating to them their own panic- 
stricken feelings. 

Almost every man started to his feet and in a 
moment would have followed the fleeing regi- 
ment. 

“The first man,”’ 





cried an orderly sergeant of 


the rear com- 
pany, drawing 












his sword, and 
stepping a pace 
backwards, “‘the 
first man who 
runs ll eut 
down!”’ 

The panic was 
stayed before it 
had time to de- 
velop itself, and 
the regiment 
again laid down. 

At the battle 
of Chickamau- 
ga, one of Gen- 
eral Steedman’s 
brigades broke 
and began to 
retire from the 
line, the color- 


bearer leading 
the way. Gal- 
loping __ before 


the retiring sol- 
diers, the gen- 
eral snatched 
the flag from the 
bearer. Waving 
it above his 
head, he called 
out,— 

“Run away, 
boys; run away 
like cowards; 
but the flag can’t 
go with you!” 

The roarof 
battle prevented 
the whole bri- 


EXCURSION, 


gade from hearing the words of their commander, 


but all saw the gallant action, and in #« moment 
they were charging the enemy. 
—— +o ——— 
THE REFUNDED DEBT. 

A great deal has been said about the change in 
the form of the public debt, by the process of re- 
funding, but the most important fact, the grand 
result, attracts but little attention. 

Let us look at this result for a few moments. 
In doing this three periods may be selected, and 
we can compare the public debt as it stood at each 
of them. The first period was the close of the 
secession war, At the end of October, 1865, when 
the war accounts had been mostly settled up, and 
before any great reduction had been made in the 
debt, the United States owed two thousand eight 
hundred and eight million dollars. Of this amount, 
eight hundred and thirty million bore seven and 
three-tenths per cent. interest; nine hundred and 
forty-four millions, six per cent. interest; two 
hundred and fifty millions, five per cent. ; one hun- 
dred and seventy-three millions were drawing six 
per cent. compound interest; and the rest was 
temporary loan, certificates of indebtedness, legal 
tender notes and fractional curreney. 

If the debt had remained unchanged during the 
whole year, the Government would have had to 
pay more than one hundred and forty million dol- 
lars in interest. As it was, the interest really 
paid, in 1865-66, was 3155,067,741.69; and of the 
interest paid in that year sixty-nine millions were 
paid in gold, and the rest in paper money. 

The average price of gold during the year was 
about one hundred and forty, so that the gold 
value of the interest paid in greenbacks was about 
forty-five million seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars; making, with the sixty-nine millions just 
mentioned, about one hundred and fifteen millions 
as the gold value of the whole interest charge. 

This is our starting-point, a debt of two thou. 
sand eight hundred millions, and interest amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifteen millions. 

The next point is the month of May, 1871. The 
refunding acts of 1870 and 1871 had been passed, 
jand subscriptions to the five per cent. loan had 
| begun; but none had been issued. In the years 

between 1865 and 1870, the seven-thirty notes had 
been funded into six per cent. bonds. 
| At the end of May, 1871, the debt, not counting 
| interest, was two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-three millions. Of this amount one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-seven and a half 
millions were at six per cent., two hundred and 
fourteen and a half millions at five per cent., fifty 
| millions at three per cent., and less than one mill- 
ion at four per cent: the rest was as before lezal 
tender notes, fractional currency, ete. 


The annual interest upon this sum was about 
one hundred and thirteen and a half millions, all 
but a million and a half being in coin. But as 
the debt had been reduced during the year, the 
amount actually paid out was above one hundred 
and twenty-five millions. 

The refunding process has occupied about eight 
years. At the end of that period, on the 1st of 
August, 1879, we find the public debt—excluding 
interest, and taking no account of the money on 
hand, as has been done in both the former state- 
ments—amounting to two thousand two hundred 
and ninety-six and a half million dollars. Of this 
amount, less than two hundred and eighty-four 
millions now bears interest as high as six per cent. ; 
five hundred and eight and a half millions are at 
five per cent; two hundred and fifty millions, at 
four and one-half per cent.; seven hundred and 
forty-one millions, at four per cent.; fourteen 
millions, at three per cent; seventy-nine millions 
had ceased to draw interest, and by this time have, 
for the most part, been paid; and the rest, as be- 
fore, draws no interest. 

The annual interest will henceforward not ex- 
ceed eighty-three and three-quarters millions, all 
payable in coin, if the bondholders desire it; or 
in paper, if they prefer that. So that between 
1865 and 1871, while the actual interest paid di- 
minished only about eight millions, in the last 
eight years it has been cut down more than forty- 
one millions. 

The burden of a public debt is measured directly 
by the amount of its interest. Our own debt, 
therefore, has been made very much easier to bear. 
The reduction from one hundred and twenty-five 
millions in gold, in 1871, to eighty-four millions, 
in 1880, is a relief amounting to thirty-five per 
cent., or more than one-third of the burden. 

If, a8 now seems certain, business is again to 
become active, the taxation necessary to pay the 
interest upon the public debt will scarcely be felt 
by the industries of the country. 

—_——— +> ——_—$——$_— 
INSIDE. 
No father’s house is full, 
E’en though there seem no_resting-place for more; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant child implore 
Outside, 
No mother’s heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild,— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide,— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child 
Outside. 
God’s flock is never fl); 
Fear not to enter boldly at His door, 
None ever were refused who there applied; 


He hath abiding-place for more 


Inside. —Home Journal. 


—+> — 


A SCOTCH WEAVER-BOY. 

‘Lhe indigo planters of India raise the plant and 
manufacture the dye. The process by which the 
indigo leaves are turned into the indigo cakes, 
known to commerce, is carried on in a large fac- 
tory. It is a process requiring skill, judgment 
and incessant watching, and in which one blun- 
der may cost hundreds of dollars. 

Among the planters it is a common saying that 
if a Scotchman is given any position in a factory, 
no matter how subordinate, he will soon become 
the superintendent, and, in a few years, the pro- 
prietor. 

This fact is creditable to the business sagacity 
and the ‘push’ of Scotchmen. But it is also 
complimentary to the parish schools of Scotland, 
in which every Scoteh boy, no matter how poor he 
may be, can obtain an education. 

At the close of the last century there died in 
Virginia a Seotchman, Dr. Greenway, whose life 
illustrated the characteristics of his race and the 
influence of Seotch schools. 

He was the son of a poor weaver, living on the 


border between Scotland and England. His 
father sent him to school and taught him his 
trade. At school he became a good Latin and 
Greek scholar, and learned the rudiments of 


French and Italian. 

3y his trade he earned sufficient money to 
carry him to Virginia. There he set up a hand- 
loom, and supported himself by weaving, while 
he prepared to practise medicine. 

During his preparatory studies and after he be- 
came a country doctor, he kept on reading Latin, 
Greek, French and Italian works. His Homer, 
Horace, Pliny, Rabelais and Dante were enriched 
by marginal notes showing his industry and 
scholarship. 

A few years of medical practice brought him 
sufficient money to build a flour-mill. The mill 
made him rich. Withdrawing from practice, he 
gave himself to the study of natural history. He 
collected a herbarium of forty folio volumes, 
which contained specimens of all the principal 
plants of Virginia and North Carolina, described 
in English and Latin. 

An incident will show the pluck of this Scotch 
weaver. After he became wealthy, and the fa- 
ther of a family, he was anxious that his daugh- 
ters should receive a musical education. Living 
more than twenty miles from the nearest town, 
he found it impossible to hire a teacher of music. 

Most fathers would either have given up their 
purpose or sent their daughters to town. The in- 
domitable Scotchman did neither; but bought a 
guitar and harpsichord—pianos were then un- 
known—and taught himself how to play on them. 

Then he taught his oldest daughter their use, 
first making her promise that she would not 
marry until she had instructed her next youngest 





sister. The father also taught his only son to 





play on the finte and the violin, and in this 
way, one member helping the others, the whole 
family became good musicians. 

This weaver’s life should be mused over by 
those boys whose ambition is stimulated by the 
common remark, ‘‘There’s always room at the 
top.” 

Dr. Greenway found ‘“‘room at the top,’’ be- 
cause he worked long and well at the bottom. 
The apex of the pyramid is in the clouds. But 
it stands there because its base has been built 
broadly and solidly. Many persons fail in life 
from imitating the Turkish carpenter, who be- 
gins his house at the roof. That which is to 
stand and bear up, be it a house, a character, a 
trade, or a profession, must have a foundation. 

———_<@o-———__—__ 
MOVING ARMIES. 

We think there is peace in the world just now, but 
in this month of October, great armies are marching 
to and fro, compared with which the forces of Russia 
and Turkey, so lately in arms against each other, were 
mere corporal’s guards. The associated press says 
nothing about them. No pomp, no martial strains, 
no imposing array of uniform, draws attention to 
their movements, Who and what are they? Let us 
see. 

Already legions of porpoises have began to move 
steadily down from the Arctic seas to our coast. 
They will calla halt fora month, and in December 
resume their journey further south. The whales will 
follow them later. 

Since September Ist, all the bays and inlets have 
been filled with finned travellers outward-bound. 
They went up the rivers in May, each fish, strangely 
enough, going to its own birthplace to spawn, and 
now in accumulated myriads they are off for a win- 
ter’s frolic. 

They goin orderly ranks, too. The herring chase 
lesser nations, and are chased in turn by hake, and 
mackerel, and bluefish. Then come the great schools 
of barb, bass, ete. Last of all the piratical sword- 
fish and shark. During October these myriads move 
under the water which is so blue and smooth on the 
surface, legion on legion of them, silent as death. 

Under ground half of the insect world is busy in 
October, digging out their winter homes. The tiger- 
ish blind mole is blocking up his outside passages; 
the snake wraps other snakes about him and lies down 
to pleasant dreams; countless millions of butterflies, 
moths and beetles are spinning their grave-clothes, 
There is hardly a square inch of earth where, in Oc- 
tober, some live thing does not go to hide. 

In this month the vast armies of gnats, flies and their 
congeners look to the support of their families and 
then die. Up in the air go other mighty hosts south- 
ward. The wild geese lead the van. The lordly fish- 
hawks will bring up the rear leaving their solitary 
trees which stand like sentries on the coast. On their 
way they will meet the snow-birds coming up from 
the high Southern peaks, where they summer, and 
the traveller from Brazilian forests meets another 
who knows all about the northwest passage. 


+o 
LOVE THAT DOES NOT DIE. 


A pathetic story comes to us from Philadelphia. 
Aman and his wife, named Pitchard, died in New 
York of the cholera in 1838. They left two boys, 
twins, aged twelve, and a little daughter, named 
Ellen. Ellen was taken by an uncle to the then wil- 
derness of the West, and the boys were left to make 
their ov'n way in the world. 

One of them died. The other, Richard, struggled 
along manfully for a livelihood, But he was beset 
by a terrible longing for the little sister who was the 
only living creature of his kin in the world. “From 
the day she left him she had absolutely vanished out 
of his life. 

The first money he saved lhe spent in sending an 
advertisement to some Western papers. Bat there 
was no result. Richard grew up. He prospered in 
business, married, and became the father of a family; 
but in all the forty years he never forgot “little 
Ellen,” or discontinued his search for her, Twice 2 
year, his advertisements were sent to the West, first 
to one section and then another, in spite of the argu- 
ments and ridicule of his friends. 

Last May, an old farmer in Ohio happened to see 
the advertisement on a torn scrap of paper, and 
thought he recognized the name of the uncle. The 
kind old man made a journey of forty miles to search 
into the matter, and finally found Ellen, the mother 
of grown sons and daughters. The brother and sis- 
ter, who had parted children, met after forty years, 
and half the county came to share their happiness. 

A story still more touching of the endurance of 
human love is that of a mother in a West Virginia 
village whose son went out one evening thirty years 
ago, asking her to have supper ready for him when 
he should come back. 

Whether he was murdered or ran away to sea, no- 
body knows. He has never returned. His mother, 
now feeble and white-haired, makes ready for him 
every night, places his chair by the table and waits. 

“He will come some day,” she says, “and then he 
will see that I never have forgotten him.’’ 

One cannot but hope that the loving patience of 
the poor waiting heart may yet be rewarded. 

— +> 
THE ELEPHANT’S TRUNK. 

The popular opinion is that the elephant can use 
its trunk for any purpose, from picking up a needle 
According to Mr. 
Sanderson, who has charge of one of the Govern- 
ment catching establishments in India, this opinion 
is founded entirely on imagination. ‘An elephant,” 
he says, “might manage the former feat, though I 
doubt it; the latter he would not attempt.” 

The chief use of the trunk, a delicate and sensitive 
organ, is to procure food and water for the animal, 
and to convey them to its mouth. It also warns them 


to dragging a cannon from a bog. 


of danger by the senses of smell and touch. 

The elephant never uses his trunk for rough work, 
and rarely for striking a man or other elephants. 
When the elephant is engaged in such work as drag- 
ging timber, it takes the three-feet rope attached to 
Then, raising one end 


the log between its teeth. 
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clear of the ground, it half-drags and half-carries 
the log away. 

A light log is held in the mouth, as a dog does a 
stick, and the trunk is used to help balance it. Male 
elephants carry the log on their tusks if it is not too 
heavy. 

If a heavy piece of work is to be done, the ele- 
phant does it by pushing with his head or feet, or by 
drawing in harness. To start a heavy load, the ele- 
phant throws himself into the harness-collar far be- 
yond his centre of gravity. If that does not start it, 
he kneels and bends forward until he almost rests on 
his forehead. 

In drinking, the elephant fills about fifteen inches 
of his trunk with water. Then, curling it backwards, 
he blows the water into his mouth. If an accident 
should injure the trunk so as to prevent it conveying 
water, the elephant drinks by wading into the 
and immersing the mouth. 


water 


—+@>—___—_——_ 


“PUT ON PETTICOATS!” 

The Indian custom is to butcher prisoners taken in 
battle. Such, however, was not the practice of Te- 
cumseh, the great chief who, as an ally of the British, 
fought against us in the war of 1812. He hated the 
Americans, but he fought as a warrior, and not asa 
Thug. 

In 1813, Col. Dudley, while attempting to relieve 
Fort Meigs where Gen. Harrison was besieged by 
British and Indians, was defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. As usual, the Indians began killing the Ameri- 
ean prisoners. General Proctor, the British com- 
mander, looked coolly on and made no effort to 
restrain them. 

Suddenly a voice sounded like a clap of thunder, 
and Tecumseh, mounted on a foaming horse, dashed 
among the butchers. Two Indians were in the act of 
killing a prisoner. Springing from his horse, Te- 
cumseh seized one Indian by the throat and the other 
by the breast and threw them to the ground. 

Drawing tomahawk and scalping-knife, he dared 
any Indian to touch another prisoner. A chief dis- 
obeyed, and Tecumseh brained him with his toma- 
hawk. The Indians sullenly desisted. 

“What will become of my Indians?” he exclaimed, 
Then turning to Proctor, who stood near, he sternly 
demanded why he had not puta stop to the massacre. 

“Your Indians cannot be commanded,” replied the 
general. 

“Go away! You are unfit to command. 
petticoats!” was the scornful reply. 


— te 


THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 

Since astronomers have computed with scientific 
accuracy the vast amount of heat radiated into space 
by the sun, they have been puzzled to account for its 
unfailing supply. Whatever be the nature of the 
heat, or however boundless the capacity of the sun to 
furnish it, exhaustion is inevitable, unless sources of 
supply exist outside of the sun. 

As there has been no perceptible diminution of 
heat since the time of the Babylonian and Greek as- 
tronomers, it is evident that such sources of supply 
ust exist, and it is the task of science to find them 
out, 

Prof. Peirce, of Harvard University, who stands at 
the head of American mathematicians, has no doubt 
that meteorites are an unfailing fountain of supply. 
He thinks our system is crowded with them; that 
they are perpetually falling upon the sun’s surface, 
und the arrested motion is converted into heat. 

The theory is plausible, and in harmony with what 
we know of the vast number of meteorites that have 
their orbits within our system, as shown by the me- 
teorle showers of August and November. But it 
would seem that there must be a slow accretion in 
the mass of the sun in the course of centuries, dis- 
turbing the order of the system by the inevitable 
laws of gravity. If there is substance enough in the 
meteorites to develop heat, there must be substance 
enough to increase weight. 


Put on 


+o, 
HAMILTON AND TALLEYRAND. 

Talleyrand, the great diplomatist of Europe in the 
first quarter of our century, had an exalted opinion 
of the talents and character of Alexander Hamilton. 
lie had met in society with the leaders of European 
thought, and the prominent statesmen of the great 
nations, but he thought Hamilton superior to them 
all, When George Ticknor was in Europe, Talley- 
rand spoke freely of his great admiration for Hamil- 
ton, and said,— 

“I have never known one on the whole equal to 
him.” 

When Mr. Van Buren was minister to England, 
Talleyrand said to him, “I consider Napoleon, Fox 
and Hamilton, as the three greatest men of our epoch, 
and if I should decide between the three, I should 
give, without hesitation, the first place to Hamilton.” 

Few men in our century have had such insight into 
character as the French diplomatist, or have been 
Shrewder judges of men. His opinion, therefore, 
may well confirm the judgment of those Americans 
who look on Hamilton as the wisest of our statesmen 
at the birth of the nation. 

—_—4@)>— 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

Widely different stories are told of the Prince of 
Wales. Some correspondents speak of him as ocen- 
pied by pleasure-seeking, and therefore unfit for 
responsible pnblic duties; while others give him 
credit both for uprightness of character and good 
business abilities. But every one speaks well of the 
Princess, as a woman of charming manners and noble 
character. Al who enter the circle of her personal 
acquaintance learn to love her warmly, and she is 
also a great favorite with the public. 

A lady correspondent tells an incident illustrating 
her tenderness of feeling. She came in full dress to 
a bazaar, where a sale of articles was in progress for 
some notable charity. A large company of distin- 
zuished ladies were present. After the Princess had 
greeted them with her usual cordiality, she crossed 
the room to a paralyzed child in a carriage, and be- 
gn to play with it. The child, ignorant of the rank 


f the lady, began to prattle merrily, and put a flower 
As the Princess left the hazaar, 


into her hands. 








THE YOUTH’S 


nized her. Because of her thoughtfulness and oon 
udgment she deserves to be a queen. 
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MR. LINCOLN MEASURING BACKS. 
The writer, in the North of “The Diary 
of a Public Man,” tells an incident which sets forth 
the humorous side of Mr. Lineoln’s character, and 
the seriousness which marked Mr. Sumner. The 
writer had called on Mr. Lineoln to talk about the 

state of the country, just before his inauguration: 


American, 


As I rose to go, Mr. Lincoln pulled himself together 
up out of the rocking-chair, into which he had packed 
himself, and scanning me good-naturedly for a mo- 
ment, said, very abruptly, “You never put backs with 
Sumner, did you?” 

I suppose [ looked as much surprised as I felt; but 
I laughed, and said that I did not think I ever had 
done 380. 

“Well, I supposed not,” he said, and then hesitat- 
ing a moment, went on: ‘When he was in here, I 
asked him to measure with me, and do you know he 
made a little speech about it?” 

I tried to look civilly curious, and Mr. Lincoln, 
with an indescribable glimmer all over his face, con- 
tinued: 

“Yes,” he said, “he told me he thought ‘this was a 
time for uniting our fronts and not our backs before 
the enemies of the country,’ or something like that. 
It was very fine. But lL reckon the truth was,’’—and 
at this point T was compelled against my will to laugh 
aloud—“I reckon the truth was, he was—afraid to 
measure!” 

And with this, he looked down with some compla- 
cency on his own really indescribable length of 
limb. “He isa good piece of a man, though—Suin- 
ner,” he added, half-quizzically, half-apologetically, 
“anda good man. I haye never had much to do with 
bishops ‘down where we live; but, do you know, Sum- 
ner is just my idea of a bishop.” 

At that moment a door opened, and a lady came 
in, in not a very ceremonious way, I thought, dressed 
as if either just about to go into the street, or having 
just come in. Mr. Lincoln presented me to her as his 
wife, and I exchanged a few words with her. 


LOCUSTS AS FOOD. 

St. Mark describes the diet of John the Baptist as 
consisting of “locusts and wild honey.”” Some com- 
mentators have explained “locusts’’ as denoting some 
kind of bread or wild fruit. This is an error, for 
locusts are eaten as food by many people in the East. 
A recent writer on the curiosities of food accords to 
the locusts the first place, in the purely insect world, 
as an article of diet. He says: 


From the remotest antiquity the locust has been 
used for food—witness the seulptures of Assyria— 
and at the present day they are devoured in enor- 
mous quantities by many different races. Yet there 
isa wide divergence of opinion regarding the value 
of the locusts as food, 

Some travellers describe locusts as a desperate 
makeshift; others as a — others, again, as re- 
sembling shrimps in del vand flavor. They com- 
pete with meat in the m: > Se of Bagdad; they are 
called “terad’” in Yemen, and “anne” in Daneali, 
and they are frequently used as food by the wander- 
ing tribes of Asia and Africa, who, after broiling 
them, separate the head from the body, and eat them 
as Western nations do shrimps. In some parts of 
Africa they are ground and made into bread. In 
Senegal they are eaten by the highest classes. They 
are the main support of the bushmen of South 
Afiiva. 
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A VOTARY ON HIS TRAVELS. 

The toils of the superstitious to win religious merit 
show a faith and patience worthy of a better cause. 
The (East) Jndian Pioneer gives an example in the 
following incident, given on the recent return of 
some British officers from Afghanistan: 


Scene—the wildest part of the Khyber, with barren 
rocks towering on all sides; an English officer riding 
along, escorted by a motley company of Maliks and 
tribes-men all armed to the teeth; more armed Afree- 
dees in the middle distance; a weary, lonely figure 
toiling on the dusty road in huze black boots, face 
burned a brick-red and fringed by a seanty, sandy 
beard. The figure is clad in a thick wadded garment, 
and has a bundle on its back 

“Halt! Who are you?” 

“A Turkestani.’ 

“Where are your comrades?” 

“IT am alone.’ 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Mecea. 

“How will you get there?” 

“God will help.” 

“Peace be with you.” 

“And with you ” 

The figure moves off, and the armed circle breaks 
up. This poor devotee had tramped hundreds of 
miles through hills and valleys, swarming with cut- 

throats, secure in his simple faith which had led him 
to leave distant Turkestan in quest of the still more 
distant Mecea. 
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HIS CHOICE, 

Saunders annoyed a Scotch clergyman by sleeping 
during the forenoon services, pleading, in excuse, 
that his heavy work during the week and a porridge 
breakfast made him drowsy. 


The clergyman advised tea, but to this Saunders 
demurred, as tea “‘wouldna lie’ on his stomach. It 
happened one very warm day that the minister felt 
sorely annoyed at the hearty snore of Saunders, who 

sat in the gallery. Stopping suddenly in the middle 

of his sermon, the reverend gentleman, who knew 
every member of his congregation, called out to John 
Blunt to awaken Saunders. This having been done, 
to the perfect bewilderment of the sleeper, he was 
thus addressed,— 

“Saunders, this will never do. Ye maun either 
no’ come to the kirk in the forenoon, or tak’ a tea 
breakfast.” 

—— = +e — 


ARTLESS POLITENESS. 
There is some artless politeness left in the world 
yet: 


The Frenchman who fell overboard from the 
steamer on which the Cobden Club was returning to 
London after its recent dinner at Greenwich, and 
who, when picked up, politely hoped “that he had 
not kept the steamer waiting,’”’ reminds the Congre- 
gationalist of the old lady who took a C olumbus 
‘Avenue horse-car on Tremont —- one day, to go 
to the Providence Depot, and who, on being shown 
the building, thanked the conduetor heartily adding, 
“T hope I haven't taken you out of your way. 


+e _ 
A WITTY WOMAN. 

William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, was a 
witty man, and transmitted his wit to his children: 

Mr. Wilberforce contested a large Yorkshire bor- 
ough onee in his life, and while he mounted the hust- 
ings on the day of election, he left his daughter seated 
in the carriage. The Conservative mob recognized 
her and surrounded her with shouts of “Miss Wilber- 
force forever!” The lady let down the carriage win- 





dow and replied, with a langh, “No, my friends; not 





_COMPANTON. 
THE SINGING CLASS SEASON. 


sust out. THE TEMPLE. 


(39 00 per dozen), a splen- 
did hew Sing ing School, 


Convention, and Choir Book; by 





Dr . O. PERKINS. sa Choir book, equal to any of the 
k st ones. Asa Singing School Book, better than the 
cl rand smaller ones, since it has much more music; 





tha nt is, 130 pages of new Songs and Glees, and 190 pages ot 
the best Metrical Tunes rnd Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-tree, for $1 00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP ($9 00 per 
dozen), recently advertised; Jounson’s NEW METHOD 
FOR SINGING CLAssts, an excellent book ($6 00 per dozen), 
and L. O. pores al 8 ONWARD ($7 50 per dozen). Send for 
Specunens, Catalogues, or Circulars, 








Just out. STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONC. ($1 . 
with introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNKR. 115 
the jolliest of Collece Songs. A capital book for pate: | 


singing. 
Just out. T - 
LeUtadHE VOICE ASA MUSICAL IN 





Invaluable Wreatise on the construction and management of 
the Vocal Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of THE Mvsicat Recorp. 
Send 6 ets for one number, $2 for the year. “Wouldn't be 
Without it for five times the price.” 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribe ed 193,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous diseases, 
impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ, For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 

F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





Much Sickness, undoubtedly, with Children, 
attributed to causes, is occasioned by Worms, 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozenges, 
although effectual in destroying worms, can do no possible 
injury to the 


other 


most delicate child. This valuable combina- 
tion has been successfully used by physicians,and found 
to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so hurtful to 


children. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents a box, 





MPLOYMENT oe LADIES OR MEN. 
$50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wine s New Book, entitled 
Cc LETE - 
Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 
Money, Savings and Spendings, are all clearly dealt 
with in fascinating style, full of anecdote and wit. 
for tall description and extra terms, adcre 


J. C. MeCU RDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH 
fhe Morals, 


bers, 











WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Vianed to Sohal thicknesses: 1-8 3-16 1-4 
slack Walnut, to 18 in.wide per foot.. 6¢ Te 8 
Ww hite Holly,8 to 15 in. wide per foot... : 3 15 
- 7 in. wide per foot.... 10 
. * — price-list, address PALME R, , ARKE R& 
Co.. . Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass, 














IF | WERE A BOY, 


and wished to make money, 
I would do this: I would buy 
a $1 Bracket Saw Outfit; I 
would then call on all my 
friends and acquaintances, 
and show them the beautiful 
full-sized patterns of Brack- 
ets of all kinds, Stereoscopic 
View Holders, Card Receiv- 
ers, Photograph Frames,&c., 
&e., which came with the 
Saw. I would then solicit 
their orders for such articles 
as they might wish; I would 
tell them how pretty a pair of 
Brackets would look hung 
under that picture on the 
and T would be willing to make them very cheap. 
This beautiful Photograph Frame is a speci- 
|} men of work made with our $1 Bracket Saw 
Outfit. Remember any boy or girl can doas 
good work with this saw as can be done with 
a %10 foot-power scroll saw. 

A Bracket like the one shown in the cut sells in Boston 
for $1 50. As you have no expenses, you could afford to sell 
it for $1, and thus you will be well paid for your time. 
Some articles you can get 25c, 30c, 40c, 50c, 60¢,75c, $1, $1 25, 
$1 40, $175 and $2 each, according to the time it takes to 
make the article. 

I WOULD BEGIN NOW. 

IT would get my Bracket Saw Outfit at once. T would 
learn how to use it, and then IT would canvass for all the 
orders I could fill for the next three months. ‘Tell your 
friends if they will give you their orders now, you will 
deliver the goods at any time they may state between now 
and Christmas. Almost any bright, active boy or girl 
ought to make from $15 to $100 before Christmas with their 
Bracket Saw. 


FRET WORK MOTTOES. 

We have this week published two beautiful Fret Saw 
Designs for Wall Mottoes,—God Bless Our Home, 
and Welcome. We shall give both of these beautiful 
fuil-sized Designs with our Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Reieneanteetemeeninene 





wall, 














Remember that we still give with the Outfit 
Extra Blades, Designs for over $50 worth of 
Srackets and fancy articles, Impression Paper, 
Mannal of Tnstruetion, | Junior Hand Drill, 
&e,, &e. Makea beginning in Bracket 
Sawing now. If on trial you are not per- 
fectly satistied, you can return the Outfit. and 
the money will be returned to you, The Outfit sent free 
to any address for @1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a composition of the purest and 
choicest ingredients of the Oriental vegetable 
Every ingredient is well known to have a beneticial effect 
on the teeth and gums, its embalming or antiseptic prop- 
erty and aroniitic fragrance makes it a toilet luxury. 
ZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the breath 
eaused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastes and pow- 
ders which destroy the enamel. One 
months, 


at EX TRAORDIN ER} Low ARS ~B, 
SPLENDID ORG: rae $31, 
oO $53, 9 do 862, 11 do S67, 12 do 876, 13 

0 $87. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
Sr fos $125 do S131, 7 1-3 do 8140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cate 





Kingdom. 





SO- 





bottle will last six 


daAne 
CAN 
rices for cash. 
ot 5 Stops 847, 








alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 East 14th St.g 
New York. P. O. Box, 3530, 










CASHMERE BOUQUET 
Y r N9Qy 1 ‘ F a 
4 Ss universally es- 
C OLGA ATE S teemed by the taste- 
as the 





ul anc 
most tle and re- 


CASHMERE | most dencate and re- 
BOUQUET ew arestanits 
SOAP. 


are a guarantee of su- 
FLADIES CIRCULARS 





perior and uniform 
| quality. 











POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


THE WONDERFUL CURATIVE. 


An Internal and External Remedy, to Re- 


lieve Pain, Remove Soreness, Hasten Heal- 
ing, Prevent and Subdue Inflammation, Quiet 
Nervousness, Arrest Inter Land External 


Bleeding, &«. 

The many testimonials which are constantly 
being received of marvellous cures performed by 
this old and tried remedy, show that the esteem 
in which it has been held by all ch the 
past thirty-seven years has not abated. 

The skill gained by experience in selecting the 
vegetable compone nts, and in its manufacture, 
warrants the company in claiming for PONDS 
EXTRACT purity, strength and curative prop- 
erties not attained by or found in any other rem- 
edy. 

While we do not claim Ponn's Extract to be 
a Panacea, we maintain that for the many dis- 
eases to which it is adapted it is 2 cure beyond 
all question, and is a specific for all forms of 
Inflammation and Hemorrhages. 

Wherever INFLAMMATION or PAIN exists it is a complete 


tsses for 


cure. BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, STOMACH, Nosk and 
W ounpDs is controlled and stopped ina briet time. Rurv- 
MATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, PAIN in Sipe or Back 
are cured. HrADACHE, TLOOTIAC HE, EARACHE, BURNS, 





SCALDs, ULCERS, 
Sone Eyes, Crovr, 
TARLH, FEMALE Disk 
for all complaints wh 
desired, no other remedy gives sue ‘f positive 
satisfaction. 

Do not be induced to take any other preparation, or you 
will be disappointed, See you get the genuine, having our 
Trade-Mark wrapper on the bottle, and name below in 
the glass. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT 60., New York and London. 


Our New Histery and Uses of Pond’s Extract, and of 
our New Preparations, will be sent free on application to 


18 Murra; Murray Street, New York, 


IRUISES, 


SORE 





» WEAKNESS, PILeS, 
Dirninenia, Ca- 
eb ABTS, ac sin tact 
fs emollient is 
results and 





1 Dollar Printin 


Yous gan in printall y lyour. own 


A ool ard little ane & ol and 
steel, the Excelsior, for$ 1. 
Orw ith a font of Type, Print- 
ing Ink, Roller, &., complete, 
with fulldirec tions for use, on- 
ly Siz0 Warranted to print 
seful to bus.- 
ness people as it saves 
ss. bills. 
seful in the 
study, school, 
- orhome. Oft- 
en saving its 
costin a single 
day. Boys or 
‘ girls have any 
¥ amountoffun andearn many 
a@ dollar printing cards, &c, 
Sent by Express to any ad- 
dress on rece pt of price, orby 
mail snewiate in U. S. if 60c. is sent for postage. 
Kelsey&Co. Manufact'rs, wy ‘oorRER 








Send two 3c, stars for list of Sizes, $1. to 
pg, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM ,f°",, 
Iliustrated with 24 Pen Scrolls, Fern Leavy 

Birds, Mottoes, etc.,in Colors! 6 for Glc, post-pi 





47 Quotations for 


‘Albums given away with eac hi. 
47 Quotations tor 6 ets. 


F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


Pasritt oo TE ge -MARKS, CAVEATS 

MUNN. 37 Vark Row, New York, Proprietors 
of the SCIENTIFIC yeas ICAN. Thirty-four years’ experi 
ence as Solicitors of Patents. Handbook on Patents, with 
full directions and advice, sent free. 





liness, 
MORSE py 


Free! “A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 
Any person sending 25 cts, to cover expe s of packing 
and mailing will receive by re turn mn: til an elegant lox of 
perfumed French PAPETED 24 envelopes and sheets of 
| paper, and a 52-page Ante ph Album, illustrated with 
ferns, flowers, kc. We de ae on future orders for our 

profit. MACK CO., Springfield, Mass, 


Dir nav ~ tosell our Rubber Printins: 
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For the Companion 


LIVING. 


ot all of living lies 
In the swil Y ebb and flow that men call breath! 
Some lives w mightier from the touch of death, 
ied seale immortal skies, 


Most truly do those live 
Whose deeds above the clinging mists of thine, 
Shine like a star from cloudless heights sublime, 
And such deep yearnings give, 


That the pulse throbs and thrills, 


fo gain the summits whence the radiance streams, 
A nobler strain has echoed throngh our dreams, 
And all our beng fills 
We list with eacer ears, 
We trace the path whieh scales the monntain steep, 


We know they lingered 1 


hose men whe se 


ot for rest or sleep, 
hopes and fears 


Still pointed upward, where 
Pruth’s mountain stream gleams white beneath the sky; 
They could not shike their thirst in founts that lie 
beneath that upper air. 


For them there is no death; 
Tmmortol grew they in immortal quest, 
And to their coal, a noble band abreast, 
Strive on with bated breath, 
Navy, living is not Life; 
You cannot win it in a selfish dream, 
In sheltered vales beside a lotus streams; 
Sutin a ceaseless strife 
\ strife like his of vore 
Who to save others dared — dragon's fold! 
And still the ravening wre though strong and bold, 
Men conquer as 4 fore. 
M. B, WILLIAMS. 
“eo 


For the Companion, 
THE MINISTER’S HORSE. 
An intelli 
a hundred 
prominent. traits 


ivent foreigner, visiting New England 


would noticed two 


the 


years ago, have 


as characterizing people. 


One was singleness of purpose; the other was the 
resoluteness with which evestien interfering 
with the attainment of that purpose was put 
aside 


If a young man purposed to be a farmer, ora 


sailor, or a merchant, ora luwyer, ora physician, 


he went forward to what he had 
up his mind to be, 


orn clergymen 
made in as straight a road as 
circumstances would permit, 

the man is 


ciplinary life to take the 


He might not travel a crow tlies, 


seldom allowed in this di 


shortest line but he went, jogging doggedly 
aiong, up hill and down hill, over streams and 
through marshes. Like the Roman soldier, he 
lived frogally, and carried as little impedimenta 
(the significant Latin name for baggage) as pos- 
sible. He laid aside every weight, and did one 
thing. 


An anecdote of 
how these 


an old-time minister illustrates 
two traits eave character to the reli- 
gious life 
Rev. Noah 
whose united service 
the 
He 
a preacher, 
loved 


Benedict was one of three pastors 
church at Woodbury, 
riod of one hundred 
good man, had a high 
and next to his pulpit and 
a first-rate 
But his pulpit was his first love 


in the 
covered 
and fifty years 
rank 
family, 


Conn., long pe 
wits a 
as 
horse, 
. and everything 
which was likely to tempt him to withdraw his 
mind from thet was put out of the way, 

He had a young horse, sound, 


gentle, graceful 


and fast. Everybody in the parish admired the 
ininister’s horse, But one day, to the surprise 
of his friends, Mr. Benedict sold his favorite. 


One of his astonished neighbors asked the reason. 


“Tle was growing unruly,”” replied the pastor, 
“But T thought him a very orderly horse.”’ 
“No, answered 

the “he once got into: the pulpit, and 1 

thonght it was time to part with him.” 

The wllow nothing to 
interfere with his purpose of life. If 


Lord's 


he was growing quite unruly,” 


minister; 
zealous clergyvmiun would 
any of our 
readers would understand 
off the hand 
eve, let them read Matt 
this anecdote. 


our injunetion 
the 


in the light of 


as to cutting and 


IS: 3, 


plucking out 
‘), 


oe 
A REBUKE. 
Tn Europe it is the custom of nobles and high 


officials to secure the services of 


their private entertainments, 


great singers at 
artists are 
sometimes treated in a way whieh plainly says, 
“You are not a guest, but to entertain 
wuests How an eminent French singer 
sented such treatment is told as follows: 


These 
are here 


re- 


Under the empire Faure was constantly sent 
for to attend the official soirecs. There could be 
no good concert without him. One evening he 
went to sing for the first time at a great 
given at the Ministere @ Etat, 
large courtyard was full of equipages, 
deposited the ministers, senators, mar- 
shals—all the great dignitaries—at the bottom of 
the grand stairense leading to the official salons. 

Chis stairease had been > see ge for the oeca- 
sion with extr: tordinary splendor, t profusion of 
reve plants and velvet hangings imparting to it a 
most imposing appearinee. The cent gardes, in 
their magnificent costumes, were ranged on each 
side of the stairs 

Faure arrived just as the nae and empress 
descended) from their carriag The singer felt 
proud to follow in their train and to ascend this 
tdimirable staircase in company with the greatest 
personages of France. 

Bat just as he had placed his foot on the ear- 
pet of the first step a huissier ceremoniously ad- 
vanced toward him and said,— ; 

“Yon are Monsieur Fanve 


soirer 


siy ara won nat?’ 


THE 


YOUTH’ 5 COMPANION. 





“Yes. Why do you ask?’ 
“Monsieur will be good Seiabil to follow me. 
— on the other side, and by 





“Artists like me have a right to the same re- 
ception as a minister. I will have this recognized. 
And as you tell me not to ascend with the guests 
—well—I shall not go in at all.” 

And the baritone turned his back on the aston- | 
ished huissier, and, getting into his carriage, or- | 
dered the driver to return home. 


The lesson to the minister was all the more se- 


vere from the fact that the latter had announced 
to his guests that Faure would sing, and that the 
emperor manifested his displeasure at not hearing 
him. 

But the minister took the thing as it was meant. 
Like a thorough man of the world he addressed a 
charming letter to the susceptible artist, asking 
him to excuse him for the contretemps and to con- 
sider himself for the future at home on the grand 
staircase of the ministerial hotel. 


+o 
RUINED. 





may be from two to six miles distant from navi- 
gable water next year. 

| A few years ago, Forest City, Mo., was kissed 
day and night by the dirty lips of this Western 
| flirt. To-day, the river sports miles away, and 
| is whispering soft things to White Cloud, on the 
| Kansas side, which has gained a river, while the 
| State has lost several thousand acres of produc- 
tive cotton land, that now supports cattle and 
hogs in Missouri. 

When the Missouri River begins to indulge in 
its semi-annual free lunch, it frequently devours 
strips of bottom land several rods in width every 
twenty-four hours. Missouri River towns are 
never safe except when located on bluffs or table- 
lands, like Omaha, White Cloud, St. Joseph and 
Kansas City. 

+e 
AN AUTUMN DAY. 


Like a jewel golden-rimmed; 
Like a chalice nectar-brimmed; 
Like a strain of music low 

Lost in some sweet long ago; 
Like a fairy story old 

By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred— 








The following incident, told by a correspondent | 
writing from Zululand, illustrates Shakespeare’s 
lines: “O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou | 
hast no name to he known by, let us eall thee dev- | 
il!’ “Othat men should put an enemy in their 
mouths, to steal away their brains!’’ 


A young Englishman of good family—there is 
no need to mention his name—had been appointed 
to a commission in the Frontier Light Horse un- 
der Col. Buller’s command. 

Once he had committed himself through drink, 
but the offense had been passed over, and he was 
so efficient, and had behaved himself so well both | 
at Zlobane and Kambula, that he had been rec- 
ommended for a commission in one of the regu- 
lar infantry regiments 

Since Zlobane he has been subject, it is said, to 
fits of excitement, and these were scarcely soothed 
by occasional recourse to drink 

Last night before “lights out”? [heard him swear- 
ing to himself in a very excited way about some | 
grievance in the way of extra duty which he fan- 
cied he had. | 

Later, when the camp was quiet, he fired his re- | 
volver in his tent. There was naturally a general 
commotion, Noalarm was sounded, but in an in- 
stant every man turned out. 

The caused ascertained, the troops were ordered 
to turn in, and the voung officer was ordered to 
consider himself under arrest, 

The camp was scarcely quiet again when he 
peated the foolish performance of tiring his re- 
volver, and there was a repetition of the univer- 
sal turn-out. 

The General and his staff came round into Bull- 
er’s camp, and summary and strong measures 
were determined on 

But the young fellow was in his tent rapidly 
breathing out threatening and slaughter, and pro- 
testing that he would shoot any one who attempt- 
ed to enter. 

Maj. Clery was equal to the occasion. 
the tent-ropes loosed, 
its obstreperous 
him. 

He was at once seized, bound and under a guard 
conveyed into the artillery camp, where he was 
made fast to a gun-wheel, a blanket given him, 
and he was so secured from further mischief. 

The poor fellow raved on wildly all night. It} 
is an evidence of what influence Buller exerts | 
over those under his command, that the burden 
of his constant ery was,— 

“Send me away before Buller comes back; don’t 
let me see Buller! I never can face Buller again, 
after this!’ 

Buller is at present absent on reconnoissance; 
he had overlooked the young fellow’s previous 
backsliding, and had saved his life at Zlobane. 
He had his prayer. 

This morning his accounts were made up; the 
money due to him was paid him; Gen. Wood, in 
a sentence, dismissed him from his foree, with 
the stern warning that if he came back, he should 
be tlogged as an unauthorized camp follower. 

He was set on his pony and escorted by an ofti- | 
eer and a tile of men, conducted to the other side 
of the Blood River, and there turned adrift 
the world. 


He had 
and down came the tent on 
inmate, effectually bonneting 





on | 
+e | 
PRANKS OF THE MISSOURI. 
The Missouri is an eccentric river, whose pranks 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
on its banks sometimes «like 
don’t. The reasons for this alternation of 
and dislike may be found in the 
scription of the river's behavior, 
St. Paul Pioneer Press: 


The river has made millions of acres of rich 
black deposits. On these it preys. Some of 
these fertile acres may sustain forests that have 
been growing for hundreds of years. That | 
mikes no difference. Nota rod of the vast level 
bottom lands which lie on either side of the 
muddy monster, varying in width from two to 
twenty miles, stretching all the way from Yank- | 
ton to St. Louis, and covered with the tinest 
woods and richest farm produce, is exempt from 
the possibility of some day being devoured by the 
hungry and tickle river. 

Hundreds of farmers, after clearing away the 
heavy timber, and raising fine crops, year after 
year, on their eighty or more acres of deep, in- 
exhaustible river bottom, have seen their entire 
possessions swept away ina few days by a sud- 
den and unexpected “change of channel’ during 
an April or June “rise.” 

These changes of channel have different causes. 
Sometimes a giant cottonwood tree that has been | 
uprooted by the river is borne down by the eur- 
rent and lodged in the mud. There it will grad- | 
ually become imbedded in the vielding bottom, 
and perhaps lie in wait for months, oreven years, 
without giving any particular sign of existence. 

At last an unusual rise takes place, 
hidden hn “snag” creates 2 diversion in the strong | 
current, which begins to cirele round the spot, 
and which culminates in a boiling eddy. 

The eddy increases in depth and force, gradu- 
ally diverting the water from its former course 
until 2 new pathway is formed in the river bed. 

If the eddy is located near the shore at the up- 
per edge of a promontory, and the water is sutti- 
ciently high to overflow the flats, a new channel 
is sometimes carved straight across some valna- 
ble farm or limber strip, and a river town, where 


live | 
it and sometimes 


Those who 
like 
de- 


taken from the 


following 
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staambnate taal feaicht and naccamaane lact + 


} OW], 
| come out. 


} ing out occasionally to get something to eat, 


| the 


jata White Mountain hotel. 


}one would have known that he was not 
| place to which he was naturally aceredited, that 


Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting Autumn day. 





O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps; 
On the river’s stately tides 

Rich the silent splendor glides; 
Where the bowery orehards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the net-w.rk of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air; 

Beauty shineth everywhere, 

While upon her joyous way 

Comes the lovely Autumn day. 


+o 
A CAT’S CHICKENS. 

An eccentric cat has displayed its fondness for 
chickens by hatching and nursing instead of eat- 
ing them. The cat belongs to a Mrs. Leonard, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who told the remarkable inci- 
dent to a reporter of the New York World: 


“IT put six eggs under my old hen, and she took 
care of them until about three days before the 
chiekens were expected to be hatched. One even- 
ing I noticed that she was not acting like a sitting 
hen, and I went to the barrel, thinking my 
would be spoiled. 

“The barrel was lying on its side with 
mouth towards the fence and only far 
from it to allow the hen to pass in and out 

“T put my hand into the barrel and was sur- 
prised and scared to feel a soft, warm fur. Then 
[ heard a cat mew and IT ealled “Tibbie!’ 

“The cat mewed again and I found it was my 
I tried to coax her out, but she would not 
She was lying with the eggs gathered 
under her, and [ concluded to let her stay there. 

“She remained in the nest for three days, com- 
and 
scampering back as soon as she had satisfied her 
appetite. 

“A week ago last Sunday morning I went into 
the yard and heard the ‘peep’ of some chickens. 
looked into the barrel aa there saw five chick- 
ens which the cat was licking. 

“T van in and told Tom—that’s my husband 
of my discovery, but he langhed at me and said I 
was trying to fool him into getting up early on a 
Sunday morning. 

‘That evening the cat brought five chickens up 
into the kitchen. The sixth had died. I carried 
the barrel in and put it in the front room, and 
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egss 


the 
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| they took possession of it and seemed comforta- 
l 


dle. 

“But within a day or two so many people came 
to see them that Tibbie got uneasy and carried 
off her family. She hid them under an old closet 
down stairs, where I found them. 

“T brought them up again and put them in this 
big cage in an out-of-the-way corner, and there 
you see how contented they are.’ 

Tibbie was lying curled up on a feather pillow 
in the cage with her foster family around her. 
Two of them were straddled over her back, and 
two more were nestled between her legs. The 
fifth was absent, having been purchased by a 
lady of Breoklyn Heights. 

Mrs. Leonard took the chicks in her hand and 
carried them into the back room. The eat lay 
perfectly quiet until she heard their cries of dis- 
tress; then she ran out of the cage, bounded over 
the board which Mrs. Leonard had placed across 
the foot of the doorway to confine the chicks to 
limit of the front room, and hurried out, 

She mewed gently, and the chickens ran to her, 
Putting her paw under one, she seized it with her 
mouth and carried it gently to the nest, 

When she reached the board at the door she 
did not jump over hastily, as a commonplace eat 
would, but rose on her hind legs with maternal 
gentleness, placed her forepaws on the top, and 
with a swift but easy motion slid to the floor on 


| the other side without jarring the chicken. 


She laid it in the nest and repeated the opera- 
tion until all four were brought back, when she 
lay down contented. ‘Tibbie is about eighteen 


| months old and is a real tortoise shell, 


+o 

A STUDENT-WAITER. 

A correspondent of the Chie 

a talk with a Harvard student, 


» Times has had 
serving as a waiter 
His report may do 
young man anxious for an educa- 





good to some 


| tion: 


I had noticed him at the table, having been 
struck by his well-bred, superior manner, and 
after dinner engaged him in conversation. Any 
in the 


he was, to use that much misunderstood and 
abused term, a gentleman. 
He appreciated my notice and talked freely. 


He lost his father six years ago, and at a time 


| when it was unfortunate for the family property, 


which came to nothing in the settlement beyond 


}a very small comp veteney for his mother. 


He was resolved to be educated: 
been a Harvard man, and had two of his 
brothers, his seniors, both dead. He had no 
money, but he was determined to make his way. 

He taught for three years in a country school 
at a very small salary, but-he saved every penny, 
and was enabled to enter college. 

There he is in the habit of coaching other boys, 
and by doing everything that comes in his way, 
he is enabled to get money enough to meet his 
expenses. His class-books are expensive, and 
thorreh he could borrow enough to render him 

o hia i H 
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so 
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Having learned that he could earn twenty dol- 
lars or so a month by being a waiter, he applied 
for and procured a situation. He could make 
twice as much by receiving gratuities, but these 
he invariably declined, adding, with a touch of 
irony.— 

“When a gentleman turns servant, he must, I 
suppose, draw the line somewhere.’ 

Having asked him if he were not treated rudely 
by persons whom he served, he answered,— 

“Oh, yes, frequently. But that is to be ex- 
pected. I do not look to be treated differently 
from any other servant. When I choose to fill a 
servant's place, I have no right to expect excep- 
tional treatment. I confess I am mortified, deep- 
ly wounded, sometimes, but I smother my feel- 
ings and return courtesy for clownishness. 

“People are rude, not from malice, but from 
lack of reflection; and you can’t make reflection 
general, you know. 

“T have had more than one man apologize to me 
for hasty temper, and I am, on the whole, sur- 
prised to see with how much consideration I meet, 

“T have concluded that the best way to secure 
the treatment a gentleman deserves — you will 
pardon my too frequent use of the word, for 
which no other is a substitute—is to be a gentle- 
man one’s self, under any and all circumstances.” 

That Harvard youth, unless I gravely err, will 
amount to something. If any number of the men 
he waits on were his equals in character, self- 
discipline and independence, I should have in- 
creased respect for the human family. 

+o 
SORRY AFTER ALL. 

Once during the war, a Northern regiment, en- 
eamped in Louisiana, was visited by a black 
nurse carrying the baby of her 
few minutes she 


mistress. 
was surrounded by soldiers, 
each anxious to hold the baby for a minute. 
There were many moist for the infant 
brought before “the mind’s eye” the babes far 
away inthe North. The effect of a child on the 
roughest of men is illustrated by this story: 

Nd Jack Mills, engineer on the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroad, is noted for his irritability 
and bluffness. He has always claimed that ‘any 
pesky fool who persists in gitting run over, ought 
to git run over.”’ 

One day as Jack was driving his engine near 
Columbus at the rate of thirty miles an hour, he 
saw approaching the track on a country road a 
two-horse wagon with a man and woman for oe- 
cupants 

He did not dream of danger, for the wagon was 
at some distance from the track, with plenty of 
time for the train to sweep past. But suddenly 
the driver of the wagon stood up and whipped his 
horses into a run—directly into the jaws of death. 

Jack’s hand was half thrown up to whistle 
down brakes He hesitated, muttered, ‘The 
fool!’ and let his engine drive. On flew the 
farmer and on roared the train. 

The engine struck the wagon between the 
wheels, knocked it to a thousand splinters, killed 
man and woman, and mutilated the horses so that 
both died. 

The parrengers sprang out to find Jack in a 
towering passion; but while looking at the wreck, 
his eve caught sight of a tiny pair of baby shoes 
clutched in the woman’s hand. 

A flood of tears leaped from his eves. He stag- 
gered up against his engine and said in a tren- 
bling voice,— 

‘Just look at them little shoes, Charlie. 
didn’t mind so much runnin’ over that drunken 
fool who tried to cross ahead of us when he 
couldn’t, but the little one, Charlie, the little kid, 
that’s for 'em, that’s tou rough.’ 


s waitin’ 
+> 
SAVAGE ENCOUNTER. 

A desperate encounter with a grizzly bear was 
had by Mr. W. D. King, among the hills of Mer- 
ced County, California. He and a companion, 
named Williams, started for a deer hunt, and King 
discovered the tracks of a grizzly. 


Ina 


eyes, 


I—I 


He announced his intention to go up after the 
bear, and on yesterday morning he set out, armed 
witlra heavy Spencer rifle and a large bowie knife. 
About half an hour had passed, when Williams 
was awakened by three sharp reports of a rifle. 

Believing his companion to be in danger, he 
hastened up the canyon, and near the place where 
the den was supposed to be he came upon a small 
open place in the bushes. There the body of King 
was discovered upon the ground, his knife clutched 
in his hand, and his clothing torn almost entirely 
from his body, while the blood flowed froma ghast- 
ly wound in the side. 

An examination showed that King was 
alive, and that besides the wound in the side, he 
had a heavy blow upon the head. A few yards 
bevond lay the dead body of the grizzly. 

The wounded man was at once conveyed to 

camp, and after staunching his wounds and at- 
tending to him as best he could, Williams obtained 
assistance from Hall's camp, and then started to 
San Jose for a doctor. 

King had revived before he left, and was able 
to state the particulars of the fierce encounter. 

He had stationed himself near the entrance to 
the den, awaiting the bear’s appearance, and had 
almost given up the watch when he was startled 
by a fierce growl, and an instant later Bruin 
came out and started for the rash intruder. 

King fired three shots without any visible effect. 
and as the bear approached drew his knife, but 
not in time to prevent the bear from striking him 
in the side. 

Then a heavy blow from the bear on the head 
caused him to fall insensible, in which condition 
he was found by Williams. 


~2> 
THE “‘BOCADITO.” 

In his work on Peru, Mr. Squiers mentions 4 
custom of the dinner-table, often seen at Lima, 
which resembles the Oriental method of honor- 
ing a guest: 





still 


It is known as the hoeadito. This is ‘‘a demon- 
stration of politeness, or something warmer,” and 
consists in “selecting a choice morsel from the 
dish before you, and handing it on your fork to 
some lady present, -who is privileged to return 
the attention.” Sometimes it seems the comp!i- 
ment is intensified by the lady taking the choice 
morsel between her forefinger :ind thumb, and 








vi: wing it iw the mouth of the gentleman who had 


wecamt taal it 
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For the Companion. 


A PLAY SPELL. 


Come here, little golden head! come, little brown! 
See what strange things have happened while I was 
down town, 
I must tell you, my darlings, about it. 
I dusted my book-case this morning with care, 
And thought to myself what tine volumes were there 
Of history, poetry, science and art, 
Romances and essays, and thoughts from the heart, 
All good solid reading, don’t doubt it! 


While I went to the market, some queer little elves 
Must have entered the parlor and climbed on the 
shelves, 
And changed all in a twinkling by magic. 
My book-case is lost, here’s a playhouse instead, 
Five dolls and a table, Noah’s ark and a bed, 
Wheels, rabbits and lambs, anda small patchwork 
spread, 
A ball, and a pitcher, a pail full of bread,— 
Dear me! such a change is quite tragic. 
But stop, here’s a kiss, little heads, gold and brown 
Keep on with your witchery, fear not a frown, 
Let’s have a grand playtime together. 
Drive off work, and study, and care, for all day, 
Let in happy fancies and frolic and play, 
You two shall be captains, and I will obey, 
We'll have springtime and mirth and May weather. 
M. L. BRANCH. 





For the Companion. 
SELLING THE BABY. 


Baby is fast asleep in his cradle. Such a wee, 
tiny baby, only four weeks old, with a red face, 
pug nose, and a month that looks Jarger than all 
the rest of his head, when he cries. 

A baby who has not woke up yet, for his eyes 
are shut most of the time, like a little kitten’s. 

Tommy and Bobby did not think him very 
nice, and said, ‘See Word ought have sent a girl 
baby. Dot nuff boys in this house.”’ 

Well, just the day before, the boys were down 
town with Anna, and told the man at the store 
about their baby. 

“Bring him down, and I'll buy him,”’ said the 
man; “would give a bushel of candy fora baby.” 

A whole bushel of candy! Only think of it! 
Could eat candy instead of potatoes for dinner, 
and mamma should have lots and lots, so she 
wouldn’t ever think about her baby again. 

Mamma is in the kitchen showing Anna how 
to can berries, and never dreams that her little 
boys are lifting her baby, all rolled in blankets, 
out of his cradle into the deep box of their little 
cart. 

“You wift his wheels, Bobby, and I'll take his 
hears.” 

Good thing the blankets are so thick! 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump! bumpety, bumpety, 
bump! Folks wonder what those two wee boys 
have all done up in their cart, but nobody thinks 
it their business to ask. Baby opens his eyes 
and wonders why they rock the cradle so hard, 
but the harder they rock the better he likes it, so 
he shuts his eyes again. 

Bumpety, bumpety, bump! the ponies all see 
the boys, and are careful not to step upon them. 
Maimma’s little boys, who were never down town 
alone before! 

“Want to sell a baby?’ 

“Arrh.”” 

“Well, where is your baby?” 

“Tn ee cart; want butchels of tanny. 
so to-morzow arternoon.”’ 

“Ya, ya, ya-a-n-a-al’’ the cradle has stopped 
rocking, and baby is awake. 

“Gracious me!” 


You said 








cries the storeman, raising 
the blanket and seeing two bright eyes wide 
open; “if these boys haven’t got a live ‘baby 
here!”’ 

“Ya, ya, ya-a-a-a-al’’ There is a crowd in the 
store now, and every one is talking, and no one 
knows who the boys are, nor whose the baby is. 

“Name Bobby and Tommy,” 

‘wive in house at home. Papa’s name Chorge.” 

Dr. L——, whose office is across the street, 
sees the crowd and crosses over. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Why, here is a lost baby, and nobody knows 
Whose; perhaps he belongs to one of your pa- 


says Tommy; 


tients.” 

Dr. L fixes his spectacles, takes the baby, 
and looks very wise, but does not know whose it 
is until he hears,— 

“Papa, papa,” and two little boys catch the 
doctor's coat-tails. 

“Why, bless me, how did you get down here, 


boys?” 





Folks are laughing now, and say, “Didn’t 
know his own baby! Good joke on the doctor!” 
3umpety, bumpety, bump! 

Mamma looks ont of the window and wonders 
ut the crowd coming up the street. A vexed- 
looking man drawing a cart. two little boys and a 
baby erying, and a flock of boys following and 
shouting in the rear, 

at . 5s. 
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so long this morning; but mamma soon finds ou 

if she found it a thousand miles from home? 
Baby is large now, a laughing, jolly little fel- 

low, whom the boys wouldn’t sell for his weight 

in candy. May Haines. | 

nt glline = 





For the Companion. 


for what mamma wouldn’t know her own cae 





SOME FUNNY PARROTS. 

Ihave had several friends among these long- | 
lived, talkative birds. 

The first that I was acquainted with belonged | 
to my grandfather, who also owned an old cat by 
the name of Prue. 

Now Prue was a great pet, and when my grand- | 
papa stroked her and said, ‘Prue, poor dear old 
Prue,” Poll would hold her head on one side, and | 
look very much interested; and I suppose resolved | 
to caress old Prue, too. | 

Whenever she could (which was pretty often. | 
as she had her liberty), she would catch her by 
the tip of the tail and begin to nibble it. I 

This, of course, 
meaw and hiss. | 


puss resented by a fearful 
Then Polly would condole with 


For the Companion. 
GOLDEN-ROD. 
“How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by inyself, alone 
By the side of a dusty country road, 
With only a rough old stone 
“For company?” And the golden-rod, 
As she drooped her yellow head, 
Gave amournful sigh. ‘Who cares for me, 
Or knows I'm alive?” she said. 
“A snow-white daisy I'd like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod; 
Or a pink spirea, or sweet wild rose,— 
But I'm only a golden-rod! 
“Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die! 
In a world of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as I?” 
But all of a sudden sl.e ceased her plaint, 
For a child’s voice cried in glee, 
“Here’s a dear little lovely golden-rod! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 
“Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod, 
And beckon to me,—but more than all 
Do L love you, golden-rod!”’ 
She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face. 
“Ah! now [ see,” said the golden-rod, 
“How this is the very place 
“That was meant for me; and I’m glad I bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone!” 


For the Companion. | 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WANTED 
TO BE A BOY. | 

“Mother,” said Tip, whose brother had nick- 
named her after a black pussy cat he used to be 
very fond of, “I want to be a boy. I’m so tired 
of being a girl and sewing,’’ dnd Tip began to 
twist a tiny silver thimble round on her finger. 

It was the first piece of work she had ever been 
trusted with, and she had been sitting almost five 
minutes by the ‘clock, with the thimble on the | 
first little fat finger of the left hand. 
Tip was tired. 

“Well, Tip,’’ said her mother, 
glad enough that you are a girl. But you need 
not sit any longer now: I'm going to look at my 
bread in the oven, and you may run out.” 

Tip jumped up and dropped the little thimble 
and patchwork and needle on the floor,—a careless 
little thing she was,—and then ran over to the 
green to watch the boys play ball. 

Once the ball came near her; she picked it up 
and tried to throw it to the boys, but it went 
over the fence. 

‘Here, youngster,”’ 
“let that ball alone. 
with balls?” 

Tip was very indignant at his remark about 
girls, and she ran home fully determined that she 
would be a boy anyway. 

So up she went to the spare raom, where she 
knew her brother’s best suit of clothes was kept,— 
he being out of the way,—and in a few moments 
Tip was transformed into quite a nice-looking lit- 
tle boy, though the clothes were somewhat too 
large for her, her brother being about a year older. 
Her little head, to save trouble, had been closely 


So of course 


“T’m sure I'm 


shouted one of the boys, 
What have girls got to do 











cropped. and so with Bob's sailor-hat on, the pride 





| good-night,”” 


| kept at a railway station. 


| light. 





her. ‘*O Prue, poor, poor old een! 
poor old Prue?” 

A friend of mine, who lived with her aged 
father, used to be anxious to get him off to bed 


Who hurt 


| pretty early, as after he had retired, her young 


friends would come in to spend the evening. 

When eight o'clock came, she would take up 
the old gentleman’s candlestick and say, “Now, 
father, it’s eight o'clock. Here’s your candle. 
Good-night.’’ 

Poll, hanging in her cage in the window, would 
often call out before bedtime, ‘Here, father! 
eight o'clock! Time to go to bed. Good-night, 
much to the amusement of any vis- 


j itors who happened to be present. 


Many years ago, there was a very fine parrot 
She was remarkably 
lively when the gas was lighted, and had enough 
to do wishing the passengers ‘‘Good-night,—well, 
good-night.”’ 

Once she made a mistake and said this by day- 
An old gentleman, 


looking very angry, 
exclaimed, ‘Why, 


*tisn’t night, ’tis. morning.” 
replied our sinart and 
MARIETTA, 


‘Well, good-moruing, sir,” 
| polite Polly. 
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| every inch a boy, and ran off to the ball-ground 
| again as bold as a lion, 


One of the players had just given out for some 
reason or other, and the rest were very glad to have 
this spruce-looking little fellow take his place. 

Tip did her best to throw like a boy, but it was 
of no use; half of the time the ball went over her 
own shoulder, which roused the boys on her side 
to such an extent that three or four came up to 
her and shook their fists in her face, telling her 
that she played just like a girl. 

Finally the hard rubber ball struck her in the 
face, and came near taking off ‘Tip’s pug,’’ as 
Bob always called her little speck of a nose. 

The blood streamed down over the new suit, 


| which frightened Tip so that she screamed with all 


her might, “O mamma, mamma, I'm killed!’ 
“Why, she’s a girl, I do believe,’’ said one of 
the boys, seeming to feel very sorry that she was 
hurt. ‘Where do you live, sis?” 
“Over there,”’ said Tip, “I believe,’’ pointing 
to the old house opposite, for she had only moved 
there a day or two before, and wasn’t quite sure. 
“Come, let’s take her home,”’ said the boys. So 
two of them took hold of Tip’s arms like little 
policemen, and the rest followed in a procession. 
Tip’s mother happened to be looking out of the 
window and recognized Bob’s sailor-hat, but noth- 
ing else; and how that hat got on the little boy's 
head whose nose was bleeding so terribly, she 
could not imagine. She ran down stairs to find out 
what was the matter, and Tip rushed into her arms 
“Why, Tip, is that you?’ said her mother. 
“What will Bob say?” 
The boys had not stopped to explain matters, 
bat went away like a flash as soon as Tip’s mother 
appeared; so Tip told the whole story, and prom- 








ised never to be a boy again as long as she lived. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
Combination Puzzle. 
DOUBLE 
In apples, swe 
In squash 


LETTER ENIGMA, 

et and mellow; 

s, bright and yellow; 

In potatoes, good to eat; 

In “Ulm Savoy,” quite a trent; 

In melons, large and sweet; 

In pumpkins, *ean’t be beat.” 

Join the letters you now seo here, 

And gather the whole in the fall of the year. 









These words, when found, will give the foundation 
words to 


TWO HALF SQUARES. 


o@ 82S + 8287 2 2 8 FF 3 
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FIRST HALF SQUARE. 
Across and down: 1, The fall. 


To join. 3, A 
fork. 4, An Indian tribe. 5 


5, A pronoun, 6, A con- 


sonant, 
SECOND HALF SQUARE. 
Across: 1, Departa. 2, A lazy person. 3, A girl's 
name. 4, A fish. 5, A prelix. 6, A consonant. 
Down: 1, A consonant. 2, A boy’s nickname. 3, A 
verb. 4, Ballot. 5, To goin. 6, Closed. 


COUSIN FRANK. 
2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(The letters of the word to fill the first b mK transposed, 
till the seco nd; the third fills the fourth, ete.) 

You may be — it is but a — enim that choice 
— when the other articles are sold; [do notasa 
—— let such things me from going on in the way 
I feel to be right. 





If — would walk up and down the —, and not 
— around attempting to write a —-, or if she 
would —— upon her horse and canter over the tields, 
I think her laughter would again —— forth as of old, 


and she would be healthier in 
enact the clinging 


and sinew, and not 
as much as ste now does. 


3. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
Behead an indispensable manufacture, and leave 
reluctant. Curtail, and leave a piece of land. 
tail, and leave an exchunation, 
leave fifty. 

Behead a kind of cloth, and leave stored away. 
Behead, and leave to help. Curtail, and leave a 
Biblical city. Behead, and Tones a pronoun. 

Curtail to gird, and leave a repository for fodder. 
Behead, and leave a preposition, Curtail, and leave 
8 pronoun, 

Sehead a fillet, and leave a conjunction. 
and leave an article, 





Cure 
Curtail again, and 


Curtail, 
Curtail, and leave a vowel, 
N.T. Me. 
4. 


CHARADE, 

My first, behold upon the bush 
That roses once made gay; 

My nerf through Southern E urope makes 
Its busy, Winding way. 

Within my third las been prepared 
The food on which to dine; 

My fourth, a name denoting strength 
Of gender masculine. 

My whole upon the river's bank, 
Or swimming, likes to be; 

Is said to be allied to beasts 
We very often see. 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1, Aconsonant. 2, A number of things fitted to- 
gether. 3, Greek for people. 4, Harsher, more ex- 
acting. 5, A famous Greek general, about 300 1. ¢ 
6, Arushing stream. 7, Used in fishing. 8, A hind 
of furrow; atrack. 9, Nota vowel. 
EpitH AND RALPH. 
6. 
ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 





Is of the nannies of the 


Frow the initia ‘ 
about Alice, form the name of her pet kitten. 


ix objects 


OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.RAMROD 
ONIONS 


DECANT Centrals: 
ACH SAH Michaelmas, Roast goose. 
STATED 
8S IEGE8 
ALL ows 
HUMORS 2. No pains, no gains, 
WERAS EL 
MIS ERS 

3 CatLnt A—Cedar, Alder 
TEaLs 
CEDRY ta 4. Heart. 
PEcAN 
RivER 5. Di (dye) lute. 

6 DAISY 
AROMA 7. He is bound to excel (XL), 
r10oNI16o He is over forty (XL). 
SMITH He is intent on letters, 
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RENEWALS required after receipt of 

» money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is s Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. . 

against your name on the margin of vour paper 


The date 
sveows to what time your subseription is paid, 

courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 

pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addre to PERRY 
M ASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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THE LAW AND EPIDEMICS. 

In most of our cities the law requires that every 
case of small-pox shall be reported to the 
Board of Health. Failure to report a case by the 
attending physician or the patient’s family incurs a 
penalty. 


at once 


Similar laws have likewise been adopted in 
respect to other infectious diseases, the of 
which are diphtheria and scarlet fever. The special 
object of these laws is to secure the isolation of the 


worst 


disease. 

The diseases of childhood a 
in the school-room, and hence 
off the patient from the school, 


re largely propagated 
the law not only cuts 
but 


allows his return 


only after a fixed time from his recovery 
But, while it has been possible to control small- 
pox, so that it has ceased to be an object of dread, it 


has not been possible to secure fully the isolation of 


patients suffering from scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
All last winter and spring there were nearly two 
hundred cases of scarlet fever a week in New York 
City. 


One difficulty in securing this isolation is that there 
is not in the minds of the people generally a full con- 
vietion that these 


diseases are as infectious as small- 


pox. When sick with the small-pox,no one but the 
nurse and doctor can visit the patient, and in ease of 
death he is buried in private; with scarlet fever 
diphtheria, the of the 
the room, and other children are allowed to eall at 
the of death, the usual funeral 
ceremonies are observed. 


and 
members family freely enter 


house; and in case 


Parents and teachers should fully co-operate with 
the law in securing isolation of these diseases, and 
should do whatever is necessary to this end beyond 
what the law is at present prepared to do, 

+> 
AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 

One & more terrible situation for a 
man to be in than to be awoke by a venomous snake 
falling on him. An English officer in India tells of 
an experience in this sort of terror: 

It was the worst season of the year for venomous 
creatures, When Tom Norris and myself were oceu- 
pying « small bungalow at Jubbulpore. 

We slept in the same room, each of us having a 
lounge, and it was about two o'clock in the morning, 
and pitch dark, when Lwas awakened by something 
striking me on the back and falling, as the sound 
seemed to indie ate, in a coil upon the floor. 

“What's that?” exclaimed my friend, who awoke 
at the same instant, and Linade no reply, for [ had 
the strongest possible dislike to say what L believed it 
to be. 

‘What's that?’ he asked again; and then I an- 
awered, “LE think it’s a snake, and he has bitten me; 
will you get up and go for a light?” 

‘Tou Norris lay still for a while. 
*Now, look here, old fellow, if 
you, he won't do you the least additional harm if he 

rites you again; but what is the use of my being 
bitten too? Hadn't you better get up and go for the 
light yourself?” 

Could any logic have been more reasonable? I at 
once got up, and after some trouble procured a light, 
and we began our search for the ane . : 

But tirst Tom Norris examined the place where I 
had been bitten, and his faee grew very grave, for 
there were the two punctures, and it seemed clear 
that a snake had injured me. 

We hunted about the house for ten minutes, and 
although I felt myself growing drowsy, I began to 
hope that it was not a cobra, but some less venomous 
re ptile that had bitten me. 

At last the mystery was solved. As we entered the 
bath-room a wild eat, that for some incomprehensible 
reason had taken refuge in the bungalow, went tly- 
ing, half-mad with fright, out of the window, carry- 
ing half a dozen panes of glass with her in her exit. 

Tn her confusion she had evidently jumped upon 
the bed, and her claws had penetrated my back, 
making two little holes precisely like the bite of a 
cobra 

lo say that I was relieved would give you a very 
poor idea of my sentiments as the cat sprang through 


knows not of 





Then he said, 
a cobra has bitten 





the window. All my drowsiness vanished, and I 
slept no more that night. 
~ = 
NOBLE SELF-SACRIFICE, 


This is an inspiring example of self-sacrifice on the 
part of a young girl, so obscure that there is no rec- 
ord of her save the following, made by the Rev. Dr. 
Harris, of Memphis: 


When the Tobin family, on Bradford Street, were 
seized with the yellow fever, there was, of course, no 
provision for hired nurses, since no one looked for 
the fever so early in the season. 

Opposite to this family, on the same street, lived a 
young girl, about seventeen years old, named Evelyn 
Widrick, her father and little brother Freddy being 
the only other members of the household. 

Evelyn had not had the fever, but she went to her 
neighbors in their distress, and remained with them 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Immediately after the last of the Tobins was buried, 
the infection spread to the family of Godsey, living 
next door to the Widricks. Without having rested, 
Evelyn began duty there, and nursed these young la- 
dies with a skill far beyond her years. 
It was there, last Sunday morning, I first saw this 
dear child. I sent her relief and begged her to go to 
rest. Returning in the afternoon, I found the tireless 
girl still on duty, and sharing the labor with the relief | 
nurse, 
The same night the fatal fever laid her prostrate. | 
Last night, in her father’s room, he begged me to tell 
him how his dear child was. | 
I could say no more than that she is resting—a truer | 
word than he thought I meant—but to-night they both 
are resting in Elumwood, where, side by side, we laid 
the two to-day. 





| 


_— ~~ 


PREACHING WITH THE TOP OF HIS 
HEAD. 
A familiar hymn, commencing, “I asked the Lord 
that I might grow in faith, and love, and every 
grace,” was once read under circumstances which 
provoked a smile. A theological student, who was 
always known as “Little Jacob,” went, one Sunday, 
to preach in a village pulpit. He had not outgrown 
his boy stature, and the amused regard of his petite 
figure, which began when he rose for the invocation, 
broadened to laughter when he, just after, gave out 
the hymn, “I asked the Lord that I might grow. 
The incident was called to mind by the following 
little story: 
tev. Dr. —— is responsible for the following: “In 
the early part of his ministry, a very eminent c lergy- 
man of his own denomination visited him and spent 
the Sabbath with him. Of course he invited him to 
preach for him, and to his great satisfaction, he con- 
sented, 
Rev. Dr, is tall, and his pulpit was rather 
high, to accommodate his manuscript to his sight. 
His visitor was short, rather stout, and had a shining 
bald head. 
Rev. Dr. —— proposed to lower the pulpit a little, 
but his friend declined, and on the contrary, desired 
that it should be raised higher. It seemed that he 
was near-sighted, but for some reason preferred not 
to wear spectacles. 
The desk being raised, he proceeded to pile upon 
the closed pulpit Bible two hymn-books, and finally 
his manuscript, and then, his bald head just glimme r- 
ing over the top of his extempore fortification, he 
announced his text: ‘Thou shalt see greater things 
than these.”"—Harper’s Magazine. 











> 
A CURIOUS PET. 

A resident of Virginia City, Nev., has a curious 
household pet. It isa horned toad as tame as a kit- 
ten, and has been trained to stand on its head, erect 
on its hind feet, turn over on its back, to sham death, 
and other tricks: 
The toad is fed on flies and similar insects, but it is 
also very fond of milk, which it drinks from a spoon. | 
Although always called a horned toad or horned frog | 
in this country, the little beast is a lizard. Natural- 
ists call it an iguanian lizard of the genus chryno- 
soma, | 

Our mountaineers, who are often quite as close ob- | 
servers of every living thing met with in the wilds as 
any naturalists, speak of a thing characteristic of the 
horned toad that we have never seen mentioned by 
any of the scientists. 
It is that when the female is teased by a dog it ejects 
two small streams or slender threads of blood- at 
east a red liquid resembling blood. The liquid i 
spurted to the distance of nearly two feet and ‘with 
considerable force. 
This liquid is evidently provided the little animal 
asa means of defence against foxes, wolves and such 
animals, and whatever may be its nature it renders a 
dog very sick. One dose of it satistie® his curiosity. 
— Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise. 
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BOW-LEGS. ; | 
Mothers who desire to see their children physically | 
upright should attend to this suggestion: 


Bow-legs and knock-knees are among the common- 
est deformities of humanity, and a Manchester (Eng- 
land) physician, Dr. Compton, attributes the first- 


mentioned distortion to a habit some youngsters de- 
light in, of rubbing the sole of one foot against that 
of the other; some will go to sleep with the soles to- 
gether. 

They appear to enjoy the contact only when the 
feet are naked; they don’t atte mpt to make it when 
they are socked or slippered, So the remedy is obvi- 
ous: keep the baby’s soles covered. Knock-knees 
the doctor ascribes to a different childish habit, that 
of sleeping on the side, with one knee tucked under 
the hollow behind the other. 

He has found that when one leg has been bowed 
inward more than the other, the patient has always 
slept on one side, and the uppermost member has 
been the most deformed. Here the preventive is to 
vad the inside of the knees, so as to keep them apart, 
and let the limbs grow freely their own way. 








> 
CAUSTIC MINISTERS. 
At a Southern camp-meeting, held many years ago, 
says the Boston Transcript, were two ministers who 
were mutually antagonistic: 


One of them, brother Davis, had a wooden leg, 
and, when he was especially wrought up, would em- 
vhasize every word by thumping iton the platform. 
Juring one of the sessions of the camp-meeting, 
when the public tent was crowded and brother Davis 
was exhorting with all the energy in his power, 
brother Jones appeared with a gold-headed cane. 
Pointing bis long, bony finger at him, brother Davis 
exclaimed,- 
“Brother Jones, there'll be no gold-headed canes 
in heaven! 
“No,” 
attack, 
either.’ 





uid brother Jones, angered by the sudden 
“and no wooden-legged preachers there, 


+> 
HOW THEY SPELT IN OLD TIMES. 
Mr. Murphy used to relate the following story of 
Sam Foote’s, the heroines of which were the Ladies 
Cheere, Fielding and Hill, the last the wife of the 
celebrated Dr. Hill. He represented them as play- 
ing at “I love my love with a letter:” 


Lady Cheere began and said, “I love my love with 
an N, because he is a Night.” Lady Fielding fol- 
lowed with, “I love my love with a G, because he is 
a Gustis” (Justice); and “1 love my love with an F,” 
said Lady Hill, “because he is a Fizishun.” Such 

was the orthography of these learned English ladies. 

Dr. Johnson having heard that Foote had called 
him a “learned Hottentot,’ ’ in return styled the actor 
a “pleasant villain.”” 


A PRETTILY-DRESSED iittle girl fell on a muddy 
street-crossing, the other day, and a gentleman hast- 
ened to her assistance. After cleaning off her clothes, 
he asked her if he shouldn’t escort her home. ‘No, 
thir,” answered the dignified little damsel; “if you 
pleathe, we aint been introduthed.”—Buffalo Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, “that temper 
is a bad thing in a woman?” “Certainly not, ma’am,” 
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will send stamps marked at "lowest price, allowing 25 per 
cent, conunission, Stamps not sold ce: an be exchanged for 
others, or money refunded. c+. A. HOL 
No. 2 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


mple Copies of the 


BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN & CATALOGUE 


OF PUBLICATION, Free by mail. Address 
D. LOTHROP & & CO., | Publishers, Boston. 











Cincinnati Wesleyan 


FOR WOMEN. Classical, Scientific, English Courses. 
Highest advantages for Music and Art culture in the West. 
Elegant structure; experienced faculty; delightful home. 


Address Rev. D. H. MOORE, D.D., P resident. 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 


2 For both sexe: Jollege preparatory, Institute, classical 
and scientific pon Dg Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
segins Sept. 3d. Send for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. | 

THE POPE M’F’G cO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston. Me 


HOURS fou Sept. contains “the se 12 

— pieces: Where the Many Mansions be, 

Bird of Love, Bel Amour, Fisher Maid- 

en, Only Room for One, With my Floc Instrumental 

—Terzetto from Verdi, Forest Rose Waltz, Vaeati n Waltz, 

Satanic Polka, Flowers of Spring, InSympathy. We send i 
= eS pieces) for 50c,or 8 mos. for $1 (cash or stamps), | 
. RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. | 






































FLOWER POT BRACKETS. 


Tohold from one 





cut, only 60 cts. | 
Wire Flower 
Fancy 
Pots, 
i inging Baskets, Ferneries, Window Boxes, Aguariums, 
ke., manufacture ad by us in great variety. Illustrated cat- 
alog ue sent gratis. 


M.D. JONES 5 & co., 12 





Cornhill, Boston. 





Patented Oct. 27, 1868. Re-issued Feb. 5, 1878. 
‘ THE ever increasing popularity 
of this most sensible hygienic gar- 
ment, fully warrants us in making 
an earnest request to all the ladies 
who have never worn the Union 
Under Flannels, that they will not 
allow another season to pass, with- 
out purchasing a set of these suits, 
and giving thema fairtrial. Ladies 
who have tried them say that noth- 
ing would induce them to return 
to wearing the old-fashioned vests 
and drawers. Their universal ver- 
dict is, “*7ry them once and you 
will never want to wear the others.” 
JN ORDERING, send for one size 
larger than is usually worn in or- 
dinary vests; or, if the person is 
unusually tall or fully developed, 
send for two sizes larger. 


PRICE LIST. 


Style. LADIES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 
1000 MERINO. 1 26| 28 | 30| 32| 34 | 36| 38 
Full Fashioned. 325 350 375 400 425 450 475 
3000 CASHMERE. 
Full Fashioned. 425 450 475 500 525 550 575 
4000 EX.CASIIMERE., 
Full Fashioned. 500 525 550 575 600 625 650 
73 MERINO. 
Cutand Seamed, 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 
83 WHITE ALL-WOOoL. 
Cutand Seamed, 375 400 425 450 475 500 525 
84 Scar. ALL-WOOL. 
Cutand Seamed.425 450 475 500 525 550 575 


MISSES’, in Sizes. PER SUIT: 


529-5 MERINO. | 18| 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 28| 30 
| Full Fashioned. 225 240 255 270 285 300 315 
73-M MERINO. Do 

Cutand Seamed. 150 165 180 195 210 225 rt. 


Orders from any part of the United States will be prompt- 


ly filled, and forwarded pre-paid on receipt of price. 


ier’s Draft on New York. 


. O. Order, Registered Letter, or Cash- 


Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
> Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


: Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, Revolvers. 

f } N \' OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Pp, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


P lease remit by 








“GOOb PENMANSHIP is very desirable in whatever station in life you are 


system of American penmanship introduced by Prof. ¢ 


and is Simpler and more 
frubner & Co., 





“THE salient advantages of Gaskell’s system are 
Jain or ornamental, business or epistok 
we think that if anything a 
an inspection of Mr. Gaskell’s system would do so.” 





A. Gaskell, of M: inane ster, 
very popukur im London, aud is used in many of the he Ta commercial houses. 
sily learned, and may be written with grea 
booksellers, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for sale."—Pall Mall Gazette, London, England. 


its legibility. 
ry, for lady or gentleman. which is not included in this admirable system. 
tall could fire an indifferc a Writer with a desire to become an expert and eleg 
New York Daily Witness. 


placed, and we are pleased to note that the 
New Hampshire, United States, is 
It is called ‘Gaskell’s Compendium,’ 

iter ease and rap sidity, than any of the old styles. 


There is no style of writing, 
And 
ant penman, 


rapidity and beauty. 





















States. 


ties: 


and Movement, 


ing its value. 


month. 
or teacher. 








Mr. M. writes: “In the fall of 77 I purchased one of 
your Compendiums, and began to imitate yourstyle. Your 
Book of Instructions recommends the muscular movement, 
T had previously used the finger. In one day I learned the 
principles thoroughly; and practice since then has devel- 
oped your ideas. - 


“L. MaDarasz, San Antonio, Texas.’ 
Old Style: 


Ket G 


New Style: 


You 
autographs, one written be- 


“Your Compendium has been a great help to me. 
will find enclosed two of my 


fore and the other after 





sing it 


For the past vei ar we have given: each month in the Comp _— 
an entire column, and in SCKIBNER’s MONTHLY and ST. NICHOLAS a full pa 
showing the improvement of 





“A. S, OSBORN, Grass Lake, Mich.” 
yee 


NEHIS SYSTEM has been prepared expressly to meet the wants of those 
desiring to change their present handwriting to a more Easy and BEav- 
TIFUL style, by home or office practice, without a teacher. 
It is the only American system used in the commercial offices of London, 
Eng., and in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities of the United 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


CONSISTS OF 


Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental Penmanship, in all varie- 
Movement Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, 
3ills, Model 
Work, Card-Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German 
Text, Old English, Off-Hand Flourishing, &c., &c. 
All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 
panied with a small Book oF 
every capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, I’ en-Holding 





gnatures, Corresponding Styles, Album 


INSTRUCTIONS, giving a complete analysis of 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 


Having had a sale of over 


75,000, ample opportunity is afforded for test- 





those using it, as received from month to 


The following have never been equalled by any other system, school 
They are perfect reproductions of the original writing. 


Old Style: 






“ 
New Style: {2 
/ rg = “ 
ya 


Mr. Mehan writes: “I send you a specimen of my writ- 
ing before and after using your Compendium, which I cot- 
sider the be st —— of the kind ever devised. 

M. MEHAN, P rine ‘ipal Ames High School. 

“P.O. whiten Nevada, Ohio.” 

Old Style: 


Be 6. Doiichicl. 


New Style: 





“Enciosed find two specimens, one written before : ant 
the other after using your Compendium, I wish you w: ule 
tell me what you think of my writing, for one who has 
never had any instrne tion except from your Compendium 

“W. H. FAIRCHILD, Newtown, Conn.’ 








ter. akan Letters and Money-Orders at our risk. 





replied a gallant philosopher. “It is a good thing. 





from the hecinnine ta the fatal ending. 








and she ought never to lose it.’’ 


Gr Remember all letters are promptly answered. 
i will see where tue fuul’ lies. 


G ay gg COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address, fully prepaid, for ONE 
OL R. Please address us in vour own handwriting. a that, if necessary, we may give special directions | 
Address 


GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. I. 
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